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BARNES’ 
Popular History the United 


100 YEARS OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 


Author of the “ Barnes Brief United States History for Schools.” 
1 Vol Royal Octavo, 740 Pages, 270 Illustrations. Price $65.00. 


y tu: 


Specially Viable for Reference in Schools and Households. 


From Prof. F.F.BA Brown School, Hartford, 
Conn.: “Barnes’ Poy r History has been in our! 
Reference Library for two years. Its concise and inter- 
esting presentation of historical facts causes it to be so 
eagerly read by our pupils, that we are obliged to dupli- 
cate it to supply the demand for ite use.”’ 


From Hon. JOHN R. BUCK: “I concur in the above,” 


From Hon. J, ©. STOCKWELL, Hartford, Conn.: “1 
heartily concar with Mr. Barrows in the within com- 
mendation of ‘ Barnes’ Popular History’ as a very inter- 
esting and instractive book of reference.”’ 


From Hon. A. MORSE, Esq.: “I cordially concur in the 
above.” 


From Rev. Wm. T. GAGE: “ I heartily agree with the 
opinions above expressed.” 


From DAVID ORARY, Jr.: “ The best work for the 


purpose published.”’ 


A. 8. B RNES & CO., Publishers, 


ll and113 William Street, New York. 


From Prof. 8. T. DUTTON, Supt. of Schools, New Ha- 
ven, Conn.: ** The History is now on our list for this 
year’s purchase, and so we shall want quite a number 
of copies. Itseems to me to be one of the best and 
most attractive works of the kind I have ever seen, and 
it will be a decided addition to the little libraries which 
we have already started in our larger schools.” 


From Prof. WM. MARTIN, of Beattystown, N. J.: 
“This volume is well adapted to the wants of the 
teacher. A concise, well-arranged summary of events, 
and just the supplement needed by every educator who 
teaches American history.” 


Prof. ©. T. BR. SMITH, Principal of the Lansingburg 
(N. ¥.) Academy, says, that “in the spring he procured 
a copy of Barnes’ Popular History of the United States, 
and has used it daily since, in preparing his work with 
his class in American history, with constantly-increas- 
ing admiration at the clearness, fairness, and vividness 
of its style and judicious selection of matter.” 
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To Secure GOOD RESULTS, and have GOOD SCHOOLS, Teachers should use 


READING CHARTS. 


In a reeent editorial article on Charts of various 
kinds for school use, the N. Y. Scuoou 
Says : 

“That Reading Charts should precede and accom- 
pany the first books in reading, is practically rec- 
ognized in all intelligent city and village systems 
of instruction. That their introduction has been 
slower in rural districts is due largely to their first 
cost. And yet, if ten dollars paid for charts saves 
twenty dollars in books, and doubles the results 
produced by a teacher whose time is worth fifty 
dollars, surely no investment could be moge profit- 
able. 

Take, for instance, Appleton’s Reading Charts, 
the latest and handsomest, and,in our judgment, 
the best They cost ten dollars, but they give 47 
pages, 244 by 3 feet in size, filled with pictures 
carefully chosen and delightfully drawn, and pre- 
senting an entire system of first teaching in read- 
ing. Here, too, are slate exercises, to keep the 
little ones busy,— such pictures as children can 
draw and like to draw, — penmanship pages that 
take the place of Writing Charts, pages of form, 
etc. The huge cat that fills the first page is alone 
a magnet that will draw the little ones to school 
to see her. The color page is a thing of beauty.” 


These Charts are well calculated to give a thor- 


ough exposition of the WoRD AND Psonic MerHop 


especially, and at the same time all that is best in 
all other methods of teaching reading. 


D. APPLETON & CoO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


Newsdealers. 


uine American Steel Pens. 
attention on the ground of merit and economy, as they possess every 
uality that belongs to first-class School Pens. 
44, 128, are especially recommended. Order through the Stationers and 
HE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., N. Y. 


They are confidently presented to their 


W: WANT 100,000 American Teachers to use ESTERBROOK’S gen- 


Their standard Nos., 333, 


CILDERSLEEVE’S 
New Latin Primer. 


Teachers will fiod the New Latin Primer of Prof. Gilder- 
sleeve a very interesting and practical course for beginners, It 
is complete in itself, and is remarkably bright and attractive in 
treatment and in typographical features. A student who re- 
ceives its training is well prepared for intelligent reading of 
Latin and use of the grammar. 

Specimen pages will be sent free on application, or a sample 
copy of the book will be sent on receipt of 75 cents. 


Perrin’s Caesar’s Civil War. 


An attractive and popular edition for pre tory classical study, with 
certain points of marked interest in advance of the Gallic War. Adapted 
to be used in Reading at Sight. 

Specimen copy, 90 cents; with Vocabulary, $1.00. 


Gildersleeve’s Fifth Book of Caesar, 


WITH A SYNTACTICAL COMMENTARY AND EXPLANATORY NOTES, AND 
A MAP OF NORTHERN GAUL. 

originally as a drill-book in Latin Syntax, this edition does 
not necessarily require the use of any special grammar, all the syntactical] 
rules being stated with as much conciseness as is consistent with clearness 
An excellent intermediate course between the Primer and the reading of 
Latin authors. , 

Single copies in stiff paper, 24 cents; with Vocabulary, 30 cents. 


The Clarendon Dictionary of the Kaglish Language, 


By WM. HAND BROWNE, 
Associate of Johns Hopkins University. 


THE PRONUNCIATION BY 


S. 8. HALDEMANN, LL.D. 
Late Pref. of Comparative Philology in the Univ. of Penn. 


A handy book. Gives words in current use according to 
best English and American usage. Pronunciation made easy 
by Phonetic Spelling. Contains words of recent introduction 
into general use. Vocabulary in distinct Clarendon type. 
18mo., 372 pages. Price, 45 oents. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 19 Murray St., New York. 


PRIZES 


PRIZES 


SECOND ANNUAL LIST. 


$1000 


Will be awarded in 190 PRIZES, for the best pencil drawings made with 


DIXON’S 
Graphite 
Pupils of all the public and private schools and art schools in the 


United States can compete, no matter what grade of skill or talent 
they may possess. For a pamphlet containing full particulars, address 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. | 


PENCILS. 


PRIZES 


PRIZES 
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SOURNAL OF 


Vol. XVI.—No. 21. 


R.& J. BECK, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 

Full Catalogue of 156 68 
am =. for three stampa. 


Mention this paper. 


PIKE & CO., | 
OPTICIANS, 


928 Broadway, N. Y., 


Manufacturers of Fine 
ASTRONOMICAL AND LANDSCAPE | 


TELESCOPES, 


Opera, Field, and Marine Glasses, 
At greatly reduced prices. 


Spectacles and Eye Classes 
with Pebbles of the finest quality, $4 pair. 

Send stam 

alogue of a 

‘| Pedometers, Rain Guages, Batteries, Barom- 

eters, Thermometers, Spectroscopes, &c., &e. 


for our 116-page illustrated Cat- 
Optical Instruments, as well as 


Brain and Nerve 


For sale by Druggista or by mail, 81. 


Vitalized Phos-phites. 


IT RESTORES THE ENERGY LOST BY NERVOUSNESS OR INDIGESTION; RELIEVES LAS- 
SITUDE, ERRATIC PAINS AND NEURALGIA; REFRESHES THE NERVES TIRED BY WORRY, 
‘EXCITEMENT, OR EXCESSIVE BRAIN FATIGUE; STRENGTHENS A FAILING MEMORY, AND 
‘GIVES RENEWED VIGOR IN ALL DISEASES OF NERVOUS EXHAUSTION OR DEBILITY, 
IT IS THE ONLY PREVENTIVE OF CONSUMPTION. 

It gives vitality to the insufficient bodily or mental growth of children, pre- 
vents fretfulness, and gives quiet, rest,and sleep. It gives a better disposition 
to infants and children, as it promotes good health to brain and body. 


Composed of the Vital or Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
PHYSICIANS HAVE PRESCRIBED 600,000 PACKAGES. 
F. CBOSBY CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 


Food. 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, ra E. B. BEN J AMIN, NEW YORK, SILK BANNERS ive 
12 Vesey St. J. & R. LAMB, New Yorks, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


_ Agent for NON-BLISTERINC PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for beat goods. Correspondence solicited. 


ESTABLISHED 


1866. 


— Premium awarded, 


CURT MEYER, 


Improved Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


1880, to Students’ Electrical Cabinet,— $15.00 ; also to his elegant Holtz Machines 
Catalogues on application. 


and Apparatus, 


11 Dey Street, 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


Large new Catalogue 


just issued. 


J. & H. BERG 


191 Greenwich St. 
and 95 John St., 


NEW YORK. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 


application. 193e0w 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 


Chemical Apparatus, 


CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 


Chemists, Colleges, Schools, 
and Laboratories supplied 
with the best goods at the 
lowest prices. 


BUNSEN’S BURNERS 
and Combustion Furnaces 
a specialty in manufacture. 


OSEPH (ILLOTT'S 
PENS. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351, 170, oh 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 


59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 2s 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


Ovun skilled artisans, by costly experiments, are 
constantly introducing new styles of Organs with 
varied embellishments and improvements. The old- 
established and popular *‘ ESTEY” is ever new and 
increasingly esteemed. Illustrated Catalogues sent 
free. J. ESTEY & co,, Brattleboro, Ve. 


Estey Organ Co., 
GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND, 
Estey Organs, 
Haines Upright Pianos. 
Hazelton Pianos, 
601 WASHINGTON St., Boston, Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Silicate Book Slates, 
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Badges and Medals. 
W. A. HAYWARD, 


Broadway, New York 


Beyond question this is the most extensive and 
cheaprasat badge, Medal, and Jewel establishment in 


the United States. 
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illustrated Catalogue sent free upon 


Drawing Materials, &c., 
Manufactured by 

KEUFFEL & ESSER, New York. 
ty Send for Circulars and Catalogue. 


Adjustable Drawing - Tables, 
Geometrical Figures, 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


oo Favorably known to the 
1826. Church,Chapel, Schoo!, Fire Alarm 
and other belis; also Chimes and Peals. 


MENEELY & WEST TROY, Y. 


ublic since 


be VOU WANT A BOOK-CASE, se2, before 
buying the old inferior kinds. our fuli illustrated 
catalog of Methodist, Portable, Sloping. and 30 styles 
“Library Bureau, 32 
» Manuf’s of Library and Office Labor-saving 


of Revolving. 
Boston 
Fittings and Su 


Hawley 8t., 


Neatly and strongly bound in fine cloth, for lead or 
slate pencil, with or without interleaves ; unequaled 
marking-surface, superior erasible qualities, great du- 
rability ; they are light, portable, and noiseless ; made 
all sizes. 


Black Diamond Slating 


The best Liquid Slating for Walls, and Blackboards 
easily apelied; put up in cans of various sizes, with full 
directions for use. 


Blackboards, 
Made of the best material, thoroughly seasoned, both 
sides of “ Black Diamond Slating,’’—the finest and best 
made, 


Lapilinum (Stone Cloth), 


perfect, flexible blackboard ;-rolls lightly like a map, 
ithout injury ; 36 and 46 inches wide. 


Ivorine Sheets, 


Assorted colors ; size 2214 x 28%, ip. ; trans 
or both sides a perfect erasing surface ; 8 
order, any size desired. 


Beware of Worthless Imitations. 
These goods are fully protected by PATENTS and 
COPYRIGHTS in this country and France, Germany, 
and England. Received the Highest Award at the Phil- 
adelphia International Exhibition, 1876, and the Paris 
Exposition, 1878. 
Send direct to Educational Headquarters, 


N. Silicate Book State Co., 


ce SAMPLES and 191 Falton Street, 
Descriptive Catalogue N. ¥. CETY. 


mailed on application. 
Th sease; by its use 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of ye bp 


ave @ positive remedy for the above du 
have been cured. Indeed, so strong is my faith inits e > 
that I will send TWO BOTTLES F E, together with a val. 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give Ex- 
press & P, 0. address. DET. A. SLOCUM 161 Peari 


rent ; one 
eets cut to 


SCHOOL MEDALS 
Of Gold and Silver, cb 
than any other firm in 
country. Satisfaction in every 
case. Monograms cut and en- 
graved. Gold Rings made to 
order. Goods sent to all 
vf the country. Send stamp 
for Illustrated Price-list. 

ROBT. W. KIP, 
Manufactg. Jeweler, 
63 Fulton N.¥. 


P. SMITH?S CLASSIFICA- 

TION, The result of 30 years’ experience in the 
great Philadelpbia Library. ith complete Index of 
ee gre containing 1560 New Headings, and also the 
Dui Class-nambers for those who use the Dui or Am- 
herst Classification. Postpaid, $1.25. Library Ba- 
reau, 32 Hawley St., Boston, Publishers of Worke on 
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Libraries and Librarianship, and Manuf’s of Labor- 
saving Fittings and Supplies, 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


General School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


Manufacturers of 


Ni 
~ 


CURE FITS! 


When I say cure 1 do not mean merely to stop 
time and then have them return in, I mean aradical cure. 
I have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. Iwarraft my remedy to cure 
the worst cases. Becanse others have failed is no reason for 
not now receiving acure. Send at once for_a treatise and a 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy, Give Express and Post 
Office. It costs you nothing for a trial, and I will cure you. 
Address Dr. H. G. ROOT, 183 Pearl St., New York. 


Agents Wanted. 


IN THE SALE OF 


THE BEST History of the United States, 
THE BEST Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge, 
THE BEST Pictorial Family Bible, 
and make from #235 te #75 weekly, write to 
393 tf PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


BETTE THAN EVER! 


The Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks, 


Manufacturers of the 
Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 


GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &c. 
Improved School Apparatus for every department. 
Send for descriptive circulars. 
BAKER, PRATT & C@O., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


Best Known. EstaBLisHeD, 1824. 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


IMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER. 


Costly 


MOTHER, HOME, AND 

TEEAVEN. 400 best authors. 
Prose and Poetry. Introduction by T. L. Cuyler, D.D. 
This elegant Home Book made more beautiful. Re- 
vised. Gist Thousand. Entire new Plates. 40 pages 
added, 34 new authors. $2.75. On this, Bibles, and 
our new (‘yelopedia, $200 a month to Agents. EE. B, 
TREAT, Publisher, New York. 388 h 


AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY for LIFE o. 


GARFIELD 


Ablest Authorship; Finest Illustrationa; 
Lowest Price. Containing the scenes and incidents 
of his boyhood; struggles of his youth ; mig ht of bis 
early manhood ; valor as a Soldier ; career as a States- 
man; election to the Presidency, and the Tragic 
Story of his Death. Fastest selling Book 
large neges. Outfit50 cents ddress 

JONES BROS & CO Cincinnat’ and Chicane 


GENTS WANTED 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. TO SELL 
THE 


American Universal Cyclopzedia. 
8. W. Green’s Son, 74 & 76 Beekman St., N. Y. 


AGENTS! BOOK AGENTS! 


SUNLIGHT SHADOW 


John B. Gough©a 


We want 1000 more Agents to sell this famous book. 
Everyone laughs and cries vver it. Tens of Thousands 
are now waiting for it. Ministers say “God aoe’ " 
The temperance cause is now “ booming,” and this is the best 
selling boo issued. Now is the time to work Sor Holiday 


k 
delivery. —~¥ for circulars and see our 
‘A.B. WORTHINGTON & Conn: 


$66 a | own town. Terms and $5 outtit 
tree, Address H. HALLurr & Co., Portland, Me, 
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CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


School-room Sketches.—For Young Teachers 340 


Talks With My Boys (VIII.)—Be Exact in Thought and Word........ 


Teachers’ Miscellany: Late Gleanings ; Games and Toys in the Time 
Games and Toys in the Time of Christ...........------eeesceeeceeeeees 342 
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Lectures on Pedagogy: VI. The History and Philosophy of E- 


ucation ; Education in Rome... . ..... 345 
New Publications . esos 346 


MEXICO (REDIVIVA). 


BY GEORGE W. BRONSON. 
Still do thy faithful watchmen cry 
The Southern Cross is bending!”’ 
And for thee, from all friendly lands, 
This earnest prayer’s ascending: 


‘* Bend, Vera Cruz, till bows with thee 
The haughtiest in the land, 
Then rise till poorest Peons, too, 
As happy freemen stand; 


* Till cruel Teocallis old 
To Calvary shall call, 
And only to a loving God 
Thy ransomed nation fall. 


‘* From Cortez to our day thy fields 
Have been with blood bedewed, 
For when the foreign foe withdrew, 
The civil strife renewed. 


** Now be thy beauteous vales all peace, 
Thy glorious hills all sun, 
And neath thy cactus-blooms and palms, 
The reign of Christ begun. 


“‘ Thy century-plants are flowering still ; 
When will thy cities bloom, 
And Christian love and modern art 
Spring from the Aztec tomb ? 


**O Venice of fair inland seas, 
All nations bid thee rise; 
Shake off long ignorance and sloth 
And wing thee for the skies. 


‘* Exalt thee on the mountain-tops! 
Expand thee on the sea! 
Let labor, purity and truth 
Make thee forever free! 


** No blooms like those upon thy brow, 
Or gems like girdle’s glow; 
Make straight the paths adown thy hills, 
And let thy treasures flow. 


** The whole world is thy waiting mart; 
The nations bid thee run; 
Awake! arise! and be indeed 
The Children of the Sun!’’ 


Fall River, Mass., 1882. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tas EpvucaTION OF THE PRESENT, as a science, is in 
the stage of classification and definition ; as an art, it is 
in that of diverse and conflicting practices. It could 


no more escape passing through this phase than a grown 
person could escape childhood and youth. — Minn. Jour. 


of Ed. 


Morats anp Conpuct.—As instruction in morals 
is best given with some occasion for its application, so 
the purpose to grasp every such opportunity should be 
the first principle in the mind of the teacher. Not long 


-lectures or stale philosophy are demanded ; but a kind, 


personal interest in individual pupils, which extends 
even to their homes, and is felt as a positive ‘uplifting 


force. Do not act merely on the defensive, for it is 
necessary not only to repress faults, but to correct dis- 
positions. The mind must be fortified against vice and 
wrong, and this is best accomplished by individual work. 
—Gen. Eaton. 


oR Bunapru.—Let the idea once prevail that 
to be educated is to know how to live, and, that in order 


to know that, one must first know how to think, and we 
shall then see our institutions of learning metamorphosed 


from cramming-machines into the true educators they 
should be. O, for more honest sense and less preten- 
tious culture! O, for more thinkers and fewer readers! 
This is the need of our age; and we cannot conceive of 
a greater blessing than that slow, earnest, thoughtful 


reading should take the place of that mad quest for 
“even a smattering of knowledge ” which is the pursuit 
of so many.—The Alliance. 


Preparatory Work.—If a teacher desires to do 
the best work that he is capable of doing, he needs to 
understand thoroughly the various educational systems 


that have brought good results at the hands of other 
teachers.— Prac. Teacher. 


A ProGRAM FOR THE PROFESSIONAL WorK OF IN- 


$4’ |sTITUTEs.—(1) Theoretical Pedagogics, which would be 


an examination of principles which lie at the basis of 
all intellectual teaching. 

2. Practical Pedagogics, which would be a presenta- 
tion of methods as applied to each branch of study. 

3. Economie Pedagogics, which would, of course, in- 
clude the whole subject of school management and dis- 
cipline, 

4, Historic Pedagogics, which would, as far as time 
would admit, be sketches in the history of culture, and 
in the biography of eminent educators in all lands and 


ages, thus opening up rich mines of literature, from 
which the pupil-teachers may draw treasures to adorn 
and glorify their profession.—Dr. Wm. Bishop. 


Reapina.—The one essential thing to do is, when 
you are trying to change a person who does not read 
into one who does read, to put yourself in his place. 


What is his business ? What are his tastes? What 
are his surroundings ?—Arthur Penn. 


Tue Tryine AcE.—The treatment of children from 
thirteen to seventeen years of age should be passive 
rather than active. If there be any signs of physical 
weakness, do not urge them for a year or two to hard 
study ; if the girl grows morbid or moody, or the lad 
talks of going to sea, loosen the check-rein a little. 
Above all, keep the air, physical and moral, clean and 


sweet ; and if they have inherited no fatal taint of vice 
or disease, they will come through the cloud healthy 
and strong in both body and soul.— Youth’s Companion. 


Norma Scuoots. — The question of special schools 
is settled the civilized world over, in the affirmative. 
The principle of the division of labor, which specializes 
all human endeavor, creates special schools. The peo- 
ple who wake up now and then, and, after rubbing their 
eyes, start an inquiry as to whether we shall have nor- 
mal schools or not, are either talking about a question 


they are boorishly ignorant of, or they are educational 
Rip Van Winkles.—Minn. Journal. 


THOsE GIRLS who break down in the public schools 
are not usually the ones who get up in the morning and 


make their own beds, dust their rooms, and help wash 
dishes.— Boston Traveller. 


A Nation’s ADVANCEMENT depends upon its teach- 
ers. To make true progress each generation must give 
to the next something which it did not receive, but itself 
discovered or originated, and added to the common he- 
reditary store. This, then, is the duty of the teacher 


toward the world, to help his generation to take a step 
higher in the scale of- civilization.— Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Teacher. | 


EXxAmInATions. — We need to remember that while 
“ examination, — thorough, searching examination, — is 
an indispensable accompaniment of good teaching,” it 
is but a means, not an end, in itself. It is like fire,—a 
good servant, but a bad master. He who cannot do his 
work without being cramped and narrowed in his teach- 
ing by the fear of the examination, is not prepared for 
his responsible duties. Pupils also need to be taught 


to give examination its proper place in their thought. 


It should aid, not restrict, their study. Like text- 
books and apparatus, it may be 'misused to diminish 


and neutralize the benefits of study, and like these in- 
struments of self-improvement, it may, rightly em- 
ployed, become a powerful [agency in extending the 
boundaries of one’s knowledge.—John EH. Bradley, Prin. 
High School, Albany, N. Y. 


CHANGE IN EDUCATION. 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Headmaster of the Boston Normal School. 


I think our educational system and our educational 
practice in this country are not quite perfect, and it 
seems to me that I see one of the reasons for this im- 
perfection ; namely, a change in the condition of a large 
number of the people. 

Years ago, among the inhabitants of New England, 
and even among those living beyond New England, it 
was true that they knew nature as we do not know nat- 
ure to-day. At that time, when a boy had come to be 
fourteen or fifteen years of age, he had a knowledge of 
animals that was quite extensive. Those of us who 
have been farmer-boys, and are not too old to remember 
when we were young, can call up a long list of domestic 
animals that the farmer-boy became thoroughly ac- 
quainted with, both in their habits and their uses. He 
also became thoroughly acquainted with a large class of 
wild animals. He knew where they lived, and how 
they lived, and how they died, and of what use they 
were, either living or dead. 

He became familiar, too, with a wide range of plant- 
life. Wheat, rye, oats, peas, beans, and barley,—all the 
domestic plants he knew thoroughly. Their habits, 
their mode of growth, their cultivation,—all were made 
familiar to him by long association and observation. 
And then there were the wild plants, the old forest 
trees, the shrubs, the berries, the grasses, the weeds, the 
flowers, — from the giant oak to the lily-of-the-valley,— 
all these were known by heart. They were his daily 
companions from infancy. He knew them from the 
sprouting seed to the maturing fruit. 

He also was a practical student of mineralogy. His 
knowledge was not limited to single dainty specimens 
and names of Greek extraction, for he had moved min- 
erals by the cart-load till his fingers bled from handling 
them, and for years had toiled up and down mountains 
of slate and quartz and granite. In all this he fre- 
quently lacked what the modern city boy possesses,—a 
knowledge of scientific names; but he had, what I 
think is better than that, a knowledge of the things 
themselves. 

In another respect the boy of early times differed 
from the modern city boy. He was a worker. Many 
of the young men of early New England, before they 
settled down in life, had made their own houses and 
barns, and also the plows and scythes,—all but the iron 
work, — the rakes, forks, carts, sleds, harrows, baskets, 
tubs, and all the rest of the tools with which they 
worked their farms. All these had not only been ob- 
served by them, but had actually been constructed with 
their own hands. And, more than this, every one of 
these tools the farmer-boy knew how to use,—many of 
them to his sorrow, but all of them to his profit in 
education. 

But the introduction of steam and machinery has 
wrought a great change in the habits of the people,—a 
change affecting not only the commercial and manufact- 
uring interests of the country, but the farming operations 
as well. Steam does the work now that men did be- 
fore. Machinery makes our houses, our furniture, our 
clothing, our} watches, the tools we use, and the books 
we read. I am now sitting in a chair made by machin- 
ery, at a desk made by machinery, my machinery-made 


paper, resting upon cloth made by machinery; while 
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my pen, made by machinery, is held by a stick made 
by machinery, and I dip my ink from an inkstand made 
by machinery. Even the department of agriculture is 
not exempt. Machinery, to no inconsiderable extent, 
plows, plants, hoes, harvests, mows, rakes, and pitches. 
And so it is in almost every department of life. Steam 
and machinery have taken the place of human workmen. 

As a result of this change, there has been, of late 
years, a great aggregation of people into the cities. 
And what has resulted from this? The whole vast 
field of observation, and invention, and of practical 
working, has been taken away from: most of the boys 
of to-day. Or, to put it in another way, the boys, by 
being brought to the cities, are removed from the proper 
field for knowing nature at first-hand. And, more than 
this, the powers of their minds are dissipated to an ex- 
tent that was not possible in the case of the country boy. 

Think of a boy working for ten consecutive days in a 
field of corn, where he studied nothing but the habits 
and culture of corn from morning till night; and then 
contrast him, in imagination, with the city boy who 
meets with ten thousand objects of an artificial charac- 
ter every day of his life. Think what power of concen- 
tration is developed in one case, and what mental dis- 
sipation in the other. This accounts for that lack of 
real manly vigor and mental patience so conspicuously 
wanting in the case of so many boys brought up in the 
city, and for the superior pluck and endurance of the 
country boy. I was forcibly struck, a short time ago, 
on learning that of about fifty principals of the Boston 
schools not one was born in Boston. In the case of 
lawyers, the comparison between country-bred and city- 
bred would not be so strongly in favor of thegcountry ; 
but still an alarmingly-large part of the best lawyers 
are from the country. The same is true of physicians, 
clergymen, merchants, and all other classes of men who 
lead public opinion, and direct the commercial and me- 
chanical industries of our great cities. 

Now it seems clear to me that the changed conditions 
of life to which the boys of the present generation are 
subjected demand changes in our mode of education. I 
have only time to indicate ina general way what the 
nature of these changes should be. In the first place, 
as far as possible, we should create in the city the con- 
ditions under which the city boy will be able to make 
the same observations of nature as those which have 
given the country boy his advantage in the race of life. 
Make possible the study of plants, animals, and min- 
erals in the city schools. Either bring the country to 
the city, or carry the city to the country, In the sec- 
ond place, we ought to create conditions such that the 


city boy will learn to do something, to devise some- 
thing, to make something. It is not enough to observe 
something, and think about something that somebody, 
at some time, for some purpose, has made for somebody 
else; but every boy and every gifl ought to be so 
trained that, in addition to his purely intellectual edu- 
cation, he shall be able to produce something of value 
to himself and others. It may be that his part will be 
more largely directive, and will require more skill than 
formerly ; but he should be the efficient cause. These 
two thoughts, it seems to me, indicate the direction in 
which our city education needs to be modified in order 
to be adapted to the changed conditions of modern life. 
In a word, we ought so to change or enlarge our educa- 
tional practice as to produce not only efficient thinkers, 
but efficient doers of good work. 


VARIETIES. 


The Schoolmistress and Stocks.—‘‘ Guess I won’t go to school 
to-day,”’ said a Carson urchin with an Appeal in his hand. 
‘*Why not?” ‘* Concordia has fallen off 10 cents, and I don’t 
dare show up until it picks up again.’”’ ‘* What have the fluct- 
uations of Concordia got to do with your studies ?”’ ‘* A good 
deal,’’ answered the boy; ‘‘my teacher has a hundred shares 
of the stock, and when it falls off a few cents we all catch it 
heavy. I keep my eye on the list, and when there’s a break 

ou bet I don’t go to school. I play sick. Golly! how she 

asted me the time Mount Diablo busted down to $2 00. When 
it was selling at $20 she was as good as pie. I was the first 
feller that got on to the break, and told the boys of my class 
that if she didn’t sell there’d be the deuce to pay. I hear 
Uncle Fraser say that it was a good short, and I never slept a 
wink for a week. I grabbed the Appeal the first thing every 
morning; when I saw her keel down to $16 I skipped to the 
hills. My! how she did bang Johnny Dobson round that 
morning! I was in hopes that the blasted mine would pick 
up, but the water got in the lower levels, and I knew we were 
in for it. She licked somebody for every dollar it dropped. 
After it struck $8.00 it picked up a little, and we had time to 
git. My mother’s been patching my pants now ever since the 
big break in Sierra Nevada, and if the market don’t take a turn 
pretty soon I’m going to quit the public school and go to work 


on rench,’’—Carson City Appeal, 


SCHOOL-ROOM SKETCHES. — FOR YOUNG 
TEACHERS. —(XIL) 


BY MRS. EVA D. KELLOGG, BOSTON, MASS. 


Eleven times I have come to the young teachers who 
read THE JOURNAL, with suggestions meant to be help- 
ful as to the best ways of doing things in the school- 
room. They have not been ideal theories, that have 
been held up like some alluring mirage to tempt and 
deceive, but every illustration has been drawn from act- 
ual experience. Now, inthis last message, let me come 
familiarly, use the pronoun I without conceit, and have 
a closing frindly talk as teacher with teacher. I have 
purposely kept these “sketches” upon other things 
than books. School methods will always be placed be- 
fore us. Wecould not ignore them if we would, and 
certainly we would not if we could. I have not at- 
tempted to instruct in any of the underlying principles 
of education. Abler minds and deeper thinkers will 
talk and write of these things, at the gatherings of 
teachers and in the quieter medium of books. We sit 
together at the feet of these educational leaders and 
profit as best we can; but after the skillful harvesters 
have borne away the heavy sheaves, I have, like Ruth, 
followed humbly after, happy if I might glean ever so 
little, that would bring us practical, homely comfort in 
our every day work. 

Perhaps it has seemed that, with each new sugges- 
tion, I have added another straw to the already too 
heavy burden of care and responsibility. My only ex- 
cuse must be, that our work is, and must be, just so 
many-sided. That much-abused word culture covers a 
field so wide that only the keenest vision can see, and 
the broadest mind can appreciate its extent. Some one 
has said, “I mean by a man of culture, one on whom 
none of the finer flavors of life are lost. I could tell 
better whether a man was really cultivated by the way 
he told a story, than from the way in which he dis- 
cusseda poem or a picture.” It is this hidden some- 
thing which sets its seal upon a cultured human being 
in the commonest events of life, and of which we are 
instantly conscious, though we cannot explain it, — as 
we cannot analyse the perfume of a flower, — that we 
need to implant in our children. When we recognize 
that a man may memorize facts till he is a cyclopedia, 
and yet not be a man of culture, we shall see how little 
way our book-recitations go toward cultivating our chil- 
dren. Every faculty that God has given is the open 
field for tillage. Sowing that others may gather, plant- 
ing for a harvest tbat shall find reapers after we are 
forgotten, must be accepted as our work, with all the 
weariness that shall come from such labor, when faith 
grows dims, and the present seems discouraging. Just 
so far as we feel the necessity of character-building, 
shall we accept this work cheerfully and be lifted by it 
to a plane where sacrifice is voluntary ; for that a true 
teacher’s life is one of sacrifice is a conviction forced 
upon every teacher with sufficient conscientiousness to 
study conditions and accept conclusions. 

Just here let me say a word upon the advice given 
by many with regard to out-of-school recreations. While 
the human mind must have relaxation, — and a teacher 
needs it most of all, — the results arising from some of 
the ways in which it is taken leads me to ask these 
questions of those who are honestly trying to settle the 
matter. Are the days following an evening at the the- 
ater, or other late entertainment, the days in which you 
do your best inventive work? Hasany teacher a moral 
right to go before a class of children with her nerves 
unhinged by late hours, and meet their freshness with 
a tired look or tone that is the result of out-of-school 
dissipation ? How far one can go in this direction and 
not interfere with school duties is purely a matter of 
individual judgment; but should not every such tempt- 
ation to waste strength at the expense of the rights of 


d|the children be subjected to a rigid conscientiousness ?| 


Occasionally one hears a teacher boast, “ When I 
leave my school-room I leave my work there; I never 
‘talk shop.’” While it may be a wise hint to some of 
us to cultivate discretion, and defer to good taste as to 
where we “talk school,” let us use our observation to 
find if the best teachers are those who leave their work 
behind them when they shut the school-room door. I 


hear some teacher say: But our salaries do not pay us 


for all this devotion and sacrifice to our work. Cer- 
tainly not. If the millennium of salaries should dawn 
to-morrow, still all earnest, faithful teachers, working 
on the high plane where the best work only is done, 
must remain forever unpaid, save in the rare, sweet 
quality of satisfaction that faithful, unselfish work always 
yields. Careless routine-teaching is too highly paid at 
any price, but the best work cannot be repaid in money. 
A community honors itself when it pays generous sal- 
aries to its teachers; but to gauge one’s efforts in the 
school-room by the size of a salary stamps a teacher as 
too poor to deserve even what he has. 

And now, in conclusion, dear young teachers, let me, 
in behalf of all the veterans in the field, warmly extend 
the hand of fellowship and heartiest encouragement as 
you come to find your places in the ranks of the faith- 
ful workers. 


‘* For the wrongs that need resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 
For the good that they can do.’”’ 


CARLYLE’S PROBLEM. 


E. 8. COX, SUPT. OF SCHOOLS, OHIO. 


In Mr. Froude’s Life of Carlyle there is a memorable 
passage about the difficulty of getting on with your 
public and still doing strong and high work. Appreci- 
ation is certainly a most exhilarating thing, and is often 
essential to victorious living. One may elect whether 
one will be satisfied with the suffrages of the vulgar or 
the suffrages of the instructed, but there are few intel- 
lects of so sovereign a poise that they can do without 
the suffrage of any. “I confess to you,” said the 
haughty Lander, “if even foolish men had read Gebin 
I should have continued to write poetry ; there is some- 
thing of summer in the hum of insects.” The problem 
presents itself to men of all public vocations,—How shall 
I think out and work out the best that is in me, and 
still satisfy the public whom I would serve ? 

The politician is scarcely a fit example, for he has 
generally to satisfy Ais public whether that satisfaction 
contributes anything toward heightening the national 
life or not. To remarks of this kind, Burke’s speech to 
the electors of Bristol reminds one that there are at 
least a few eminent and stainless exceptions. 

The man of letters, in some respects a better example, 
is constantly tempted not to be true to his art and to 
indite some paltry, marketable thing instead of putting 
down in clear, firm words the thought of his best hour. 
Only a few are firm-tempered enough to trust their 
workmanship to those who have eyes for a luminous 
page when once it is written. A rather thin cleverness 
and brilliancy, and things not so admirable as these are 
made to take the place of that high and noble speech 
into which great meanings go as to a natural home. 

How does Mr. Carlyle’s notable problem affect the 
teacher, and especially the school superintendent? Can 
he solve his problem by appealing only to the few, and 
relying solely upon the vigor and value of his work ? 
Even those who hope most from sincerity and skill and 
height of purpose may fairly doubt it. Persons of the 
purest ideals must still admit that place-keeping is im- 
portant; and, as things go, place-keeping commonly de- 
pends upon the support of the multitude. Can the 
people be trusted to give their suffrage to him who does 
the best work ?_ Only perhaps if to conscience and pro- 
fessional skill we add the power of influencing and win- 
ning men. This power, wisely and well exercised, is 
among the most useful and admirable of gifts. It ex- 
ists, doubtless, with the very highest aims and methods. 
Even Emerson, whose own work is so much above us 
all, can still sing of Tact: 

“What boots it, thy virtue, 
What profit thy parts, 
While one thing thou lackest,— 
The art of all arts ?”’ 

Thus much one who wishes to speak temperately may 
grant, and still be very far from approving the methods - 
sometimes adopted by schoolmen to please the public. 
Not infrequently these gentlemen escape Mr. Carlyle’s 
problem altogether by shrewdly eliminating the last 
term. One should not speak harshly of one’s own voca- 
tion, and should even cultivate the graces of moderation 
and restraint; but some things ask to be said in very 
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firm and exact terms. There are some persons who 
adopted the teacher’s calling because they thought it a 
virtuous and noble calling, and they are offended to see 
superintendents introducing methods of managing the 
public which should be left to the worst school of 
politicians. 

We are told, I am aware, that we must be practical ; 
but I know of nothing more practical than good and 
enduring workmanship. This word is often used as a 
plausible description of work ill-done and methods of 
doubtful honesty, but, without any straining, it will bear 
a much higher and greater meaning. He is the most 
practical whose work is the most marketable; that is 
the commercial idea. With a few people, however, he 
is esteemed the more nobly practical who catches the 
best thought of his time and makes the best use of it. 

Carlyle’s problem may, perhaps, witbout any unwis- 
dom or indiscretion, be recommended to the consider- 
ation not only of superintendents, but of the whole pro- 
fession. It will, perhaps, prove a more fruitful subject 
for meditation than a mathematical puzzle, especially to 
those who would still work in the clear air of -right- 
thimking and doing. Better than giving too much time 
to the public, even with the best intentions, is the habit 
of working steadily, surely, and strongly in one’s voca- 
tion. Granting, as one wisely may, something to ex- 
pediency, he should still remember that on the very 
highest plane conscience and faculty commonly, and 
perhaps always, win their victories. 


TALKS WITH MY BOYS.—(VIIL) 


BY WILLIAM A. MOWRY, PH.D. 


BE EXACT IN THOUGHT AND WORD. 


The great teacher of America used sometimes to say 
to his pupils,—“ Young gentlemen, there is a great deal 
of difference between doing just right and a little 
wrong.” 

It is often said that education is a double work: it 
includes (1) the training and the disciplining of the 
mind; and (2) the acquisition of useful knowledge. 
The former is the more important work, and, if the 
latter have any value at all, the knowledge must, neces- 
sarily, be exact knowledge. 

The old lady felt very much delighted when she found 
a recipe by which she could always tell the good indigo 
from the poor. “Take a lump of it,” said she, “and 
put it in water, and if it is good it will, — it will, — it 
will sink or swim, I have forgotten which; but no mat- 
ter, you can try it for yourself any time.” I fear a 
great deal of knowledge is acquired in that way, and it 
is just good for nothing. 

I heard a man telling about a gentleman down in 
Maine, who owned “one hundred and twelve, or three 
hundred and twelve, thousand sheep,” — he could not 
quite remember which; and, as I heard his doubt, I be- 
gan to question whether it was not “one hundred and 
twelve,” without the thousand. 

A friend of mine was telling of a voyage he took 
down to Newfoundland in a fishing smack, and he said 
he “saw a whale fifty feet long.” 

“Fifty feet long!” was the response; “that is a big 
fish story ; do you expect us to believe it ?” 

“Why not? that is my guess; of course we did not 
measure him, and, if you are going to guess, it is just as 
easy to guess fifty feet as anything else.” 

I fear much that passes for knowledge is only my 
friend’s guess,—he may as well “ guess fifty feet as any- 
thing else. 

Now, in the use of language, there is often a lament- 
able want of accuracy, and it is one of the legitimate 
and important parts of the school-work to make the 
pupils exact in the use of words. The accurate use of 
“shall” and “will,” “should” and would,” is so im- 
portant that it is worth spending considerable time to 
obtain an accurate knowledge of the exact distinctions 
to be made in the use of these little auxiliaries. Mrs. 
Partington has become somewhat notorious for her 
wrong use of words, — or use of wrong words; and the 
colored people are frequently quoted as making ludicrous 
blunders. 

But the fear is that this sort of inaccuracy is not con- 


Cabin, makes “ Aunt Chloe” tell about going to make 
cake and pastry at the “ perfectioners” instead of the 
“ confectioners.”” And John B. Gough tells of the col- 
ored preacher who was desirous of having the recess 
back of the pulpit “ frescoed,” and he made his wish 
known to his people in this way : One Sunday evening, 
at the close of the sermon, he shut the Bible suddenly, 
and said: “There, my brethren, the Gospel will not be 
dispensed with any more from dis pulpit till de collec- 
tions am sufficient to fricassee dis abscess.” 

How often we hear misquotations from the Bible and 
other books! and what strange passages are sometimes 
quoted from the sacred Scriptures! Many persons, well 
versed in Bible lore, are yet unable to repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer accurately. I found a painter, some years since, 
at work in a church in Boston, out on the Back Bay, 
painting in elegant letters the Lord’s Prayer upon the 
wall of the church; and the form of words that he was 


lusing was not to be found in the Bible or the Prayer- 
book. 


This habit of accuracy is one of the important ele- 
ments in one’s education. Knowledge, to be of any 
worth, must be accurate; and the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, in order to be of value as a disciplinary process, 
must be equally accurate. Herein lies much of the 
value of the study of Latin and Greek. It obliges the 
student to be accurate in his study and in his modes of 
thought. The future indicative and the present sub- 
junctive of the third conjugation, in Latin, are to be 
carefully discriminated, since the change of a single 
word will alter the entire meaning of the sentence. The 
study of the exact force of the subjunctive mood in Latin 
is a matter of no slight importance to the boy as a dis- 
ciplinary process, It is training the mind, improving 
the reasoning powers, sharpening the intellect, and ac- 
quiring accuracy of judgment. ‘The application of this 
may be made in a horse trade, in testing the quality of 
cotton, in buying wool, or in putting up a physician’s 
prescription. 

This constant striving after accuracy greatly improves 
the power of memory; and it is to be feared that the 
importance of this faculty has been seriously underrated 
by many of our teachers, and multitudes of scholars. 
“ Whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing well.” 
Herein lies a large part of the value of an education. 
Many a man inquires, “ What good these few pages 
of history, or this study of algebra or geometry, will do 
my son,—he will never use it in my business ?” 

Ah! there, my friend, is just where you make a mis- 
take. The accuracy with which those history lessons 
are learned, the clearness of perception and reasoning 
acquired by those problems in algebra or those proposi- 
tions in geometry, will give your son accuracy in what- 
ever he will have to do in life, no matter what his busi- 
ness may be. If “thoroughness” and “ accuracy” are 
your watchwords in the school-days, you will never for- 
get them afterward. But if you are careless and inac- 
curate at school, it will be found hard work to reform 
subsequently. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


Comets. —Ina late Scientific American Dr. F. Learning 
submits the following ingenious theory of comets: A comet 
consists of a nucleus and an atmosphere, for the most part in- 


visible, extending around it in every direction as far as the so- 
called tail reaches. The sun’s rays in passing near or through 
the nucleus ‘are so. modified as to render visible a part of the 
cometic atmosphere opposite the sun. When the nucleus ap- 
proaches the sun with the tail behind it, and passing around 
the sun appears with the tail before it, there has been no 
swift changing of tail, but merely different portions (or radii) 
of the cometic atmosphere have been made visible. Whenever 
the nucleus approaches the sun the latter is enveloped in the 
cometic atmosphere, and abstracts from it whatever is neces- 
sary for its use. Should this theory be correct the earth must 
have passed through the atmospheres of many comets, which 
a seaeee no greater effect on it than the zodiacal lights 
ave done. 


— It is proposed {to hold an International, Colonial, and 
General Export Exhibition in Amsterdam, Holland, from May 
1 to Oct. 31, 1883. The Exhibition will be under the auspices 


of His Majesty, the King of the Netherlands, and should pos- 
sess peculiar interest for Americans. Amsterdam is one of 
the richest capital centers of Europe; capital that has been ac- 
quired by industry, frugality, and enterprise, and which is al- 
ways seeking employment in new fields where it can be judi- 
ciously and be ot invested in sound enterprises. This is 
the first International Exhibition in the kingdom of the Neth- 
erlands, and will draw many visitors from Belgium, Northern 
France, and Germany, and the Scandinavian countries, to 
whom exhibitions are a com tive novelty. The Nether- 


fined to these characters. Mrs. Stowe, in Uncle Tom’s 


lands embraces, with its various colonies, a population of 


about forty millions of people, and statistics show that our 
trade with the parent country and its dependencies has more 
than trebled during the past seven years. This exhibition 
should afford an excellent opportunity to greatly stimulate 
that trade. 


— Advices received at Harvard College Observatory from 
Dr. B. A. Gould, at Cordova, South America, show that the 


honor of the discovery of the great comet now visible, belongs 
to him. It was first seen at his observatory more than a day 
before its discovery by Finlay at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
five days before it was seen by Dr. Cruls at Rio. Late letters 
from the Cape to a prominent English astronomer, show that 
the comet was observed there upon its perihelion passage clear 
up to the edge of the sun, where it suddenly disappeared. 
This observation has no parallel in the history of astronomy, 
and is evidence of the extraordinary brilliancy of the comet. 


— An interesting experiment has been made in Paris by M. 
Mangin, a member of the Académie d’Aérostation. A small 


balloon measuring about one hundred cubic feet, and filled 
with pure hydrogen, was sent up, beind held captive by a rope 
containing two copper wires. A Swan incandescent light hav- 
ing been placed in the gas and attached to the top of the bal- 
loon, was lighted, and the whole aerial machine was splendidly 
illuminated. It was shown by systematic interruptions that 
the dots and dashes of the Morse system could be imitated by 
giving military signals at a great distance. 


GARFIELD’S FAVORITE POEM. 


(The following poem was a great favorite with the lamented Garfield, 
and was often quoted by him. Its authorship is unknown, but it will be 
treasured hereafter like Lincoln’s favorite poem, ‘* Why Should the Spirit 
of Mortal be Proud ?’’] 


Commend me to the friend that comes 
When I am sad and lone, 

And makes the anguish of my heart 
The suffering of his own; 

Who coldly shuns the glittering throng 
At pleasure’s gay levee, 

And comes to gild a sombre hour 
And give his heart to me. 


He hears me count his sorrows o’er, 
And, when the task is done, 
He freely gives me all I ask,— 
A sigh for every oue. 
He cannot wear a smiling face 
When mine is touched with gloom, 
But like the violet’s, seeks to cheer 
The midnight with perfume. 


Commend me to that generous heart 
Which, like the pine on high, 

Uplifts the same unvarying brow 
To every change of sky; 

Whose friendship does not fade away 
When wintry tempests blow, 

But like the winter’s icy crown, 
Looks greener through the snow. 


He flies not with the flitting stork 
That seeks a southern sky, 

But lingers where the wounded bird 
Hath laid him down to die. 

O, such afriend! He is in truth, 
Whate’er his lot may be, 

A rainbow on the storm of life, 
An anchor on its sea. 


ENGLISH READING. 


BY PROF. J. ROGERS, WALLA WALLA, WASH. TER, 

A little boy comes to me to learn to read. I ask him if he 
can say O. 

**O, yes; I can say O; I love to say 0.” 

He says O when he is pleased, aud he says O when he is 
hurt,—different in tone, yet O. Then I make an oval mark on 
the slate or blackboard, and tell him it means O. 

‘* When you see that mark you shall think of O, and say O,” 

*O, O; that is O.” 

I then make another mark, g, placing it to the left of the 
first; thus, g-o, and tell him that the two together mean go. 
you say go?”’ 

** 1 can say gO; hear me say go.’’ 

‘Point to the marks that mean go.”’ 
do those marks mean ?”’ 

‘They mean go.’’ 

‘* That is right; now you may go.”’ 
The boy leaves me well pleased; he thinks he has learned 
something, and likes it. The next day I tell him that 0 does 
not always mean 0; that do means d00; that sometimes o 
means dh, as, on; that sometimes o means aw, as, for; that 
sometimes means iigh, as, son. Then I get him to read a 
line as follows: Do goon for son. By this time he begins to 
think that what I told him meant 0 may mean almost any- 
thing; and, unless he is treated very kindly, he will be afraid 
to speak the next word in which he sees o. 

After several days he comes to a lesson something like this: 
** Move not, my son; for it is no trouble pouring out nourish- 
ing soup.’”’ Here is simple o, with five different sounds, and, 
combined with u, it has five values. Now the child-mind be- 
comes confused. There is no rule nor reason to guide him. 
He must surrender blindly to the authority of those older than 
he. But his trouble is just begun. Some one asks him to 
read this question: ‘‘ What notion of Orthoepy had Poe, the 
poet, when rhyming felloe with canoe ?’’ Here is a combina- 
tion, oe, with five different values; and, when the child has 
committed these to memory, he is not in the least aided in 
calling the next word in which he finds oe. 

Still, he has not learned half there is to be learned about o, 
for some one says: ‘‘ George Leonard McLeod, one of the peo- 
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gorgeous encomiums on Jobn Bunyan as a righteous theo- 
logian, who wrote theology in a dungeon.’’ Here is a combi- 
nation of eo with twelve different values. 

The child of average memory becomes so confused that he 
rightly concludes there is nothing certain about reading and 
spelling. He believes that any letter may mean almost any- 
thing, and he knows that it may, and often does, mean noth- 
ing. Now I have a few questions for those who are expert in 
computation: 

I. How much time would it take the average boy or girl to 
master the uses of o in our method of spelling ? 

II. What proportion of public-school pupils ever succeed in 
perfect spelling ? 

In this age of steam and machinery, with telegrafs and tel- 
efones on every hand, and in the glare of the electric light, I 
would ask,— 

III. Is it wise to require one million infants every year to 
plough through the rough lough, though they have had hic- 
coughs, phthisic, and the whooping-cough ? 

IV. Is the value of the old spelling worth its cost ? 

V. If the people could really understand the amount of its 
cost to them and to their children, would they wish it entailed 
upon their grandchildren ? 

In my judgment they would not, but I have no wish to com- 
pel any one to adopt my ‘views. But I do ask the “‘ press”’ 
that it let the milions know the true inwardness of fonetik 
speling as a time-and-money-saving necessity. When once the 
mass of the people fairly understand this movement, and stil] 
say that they do not wish it, I shall have nothing more to say 
about it. Till then, as in duty bound, I will ever pray. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


THE COMET, TRANSIT OF VENUS, AND PLANETS 
FOR DECEMBER, 1882. 


The magnificent comet which has graced the morning skies 
for weeks past will, probably, continue visible far into Decem- 
ber. This has been the grandest comet since the great comet 
of 1861, which Sir John Herschel considered more brilliant 
than anything he had ever seen, not excepting the one of 1811, 
which was visible for seventeen months, or the one discovered 
by Donati in 1858, whose tail was 60,000,000 miles long. 

There can be no question regarding the partial disintegra- 
tion of the comet now visible. Upon its next perihelion pas- 
sage still other portions will become detached, and this proc- 
ess will, in all probability, continue, until, in the course of 
time, the individual parts become too minute to be visible, or 
are wholly consumed by reason of atmospheric resistance. At 
the return of Biela’s great comet in 1845-6, it was found to 
have become divided, and it appeared as two distinct bodies, 
separated by about the distance from the Moon to the earth. 
Its reappearance in September, 1852, was anxiously awaited 
by astronomers. The twin-comet appeared at the calculated 
time, but the parts were separated by five times their former 
distance, or 1,500,000 miles! This comet has not been seen 
since, with the exception, possibly, of one of its fragments, 
which was seen at Madras in 1872, though it should have been 
visible in 1859, ’65, ’66, ’°72, and ’79. Will the great comet of 
1382 share a similar fate? In view of its slight and evidently 
decreasing perihelion distance, this is quite probable. Biela’s 
comet is not an isolated case of disintegration; very many very 
similar instances are known. One case is recorded four cent- 
uries before Christ, and others in A. D. 389, 416, 813, and 896. 
Then, again, in 1618 a comet broke up and resembled a cluster 
of small stars; another in 1661. In several instances, comets 
which were once brilliant have gradually faded at each suc- 
cessive reappearance, until they entirely disappear from view; 
the separations having occurred in distant parts of their orbits 
through the influence of some body near which their course 
lay. In one or two instances swarms of meteors seem to have 
replaced the comets, moving in nearly the same orbit. 

The transit of the planet Venus across the Sun’s disc on the 
6th of December is an event which will attract great attention, 
and is an occurrence of unusual importance, astronomically; 
for, aside from the extreme variety of such phenomena, as- 
tronomers consider them the most accurate means of deter- 
mining the distance of the earth from the Sun, which affects 
many other elements of our system. Only four transits of 
Venus have occurred of which we have any account; they are 
as follows: 

December, 1639 (Ascending Node). 
June, 1761 (Descending “ ). 
+“ 1769 ( 
December, 1874 (Ascending ‘ ). 
Those which occur in the near future are: F 
December, 1882 (Ascending Node). 
June, 1996 (Descending “ ). 
2004 ( “ ). 
December, 2109 (Ascending ‘“ ). 
Hence, after this transit, another will not be visible for 114 
years. 

In 1629 Kepler predicted a transit which occurred in 1631, but 
no observations of it are known. He also predicted that of 
1761, and he died only a few days before that of 1631 occurred. 
From the transit of 1761 a solar parallax of 8.73 was deduced, 
which corresponds to a solar distance of 94,279,932 miles. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that this transit occurred at 
& time when the earth was near its apogee. From the last 


transit (1874) a parallax of 8”.82 was deduced as the mean of 
several very reliable results; this corresponds to a distance of 
83,492,526 miles. But this transit occurred about the time of 
the earth’s peribelion passage. Allowing 3,000,000 miles as 
the difference between greatest and least differences, there still 
remains a difference between the two computations of nearly 
8,000,000 miles. As the results of each successive observation 
or transit depends upon the computations of the preceding one, 
it is quite certain that the final results obtained from this 
transit will approach pretty closely to the truth. 

The entire transit will be visible throughout the United 
States (with the exception of the extreme western region), West 
Indies, and South America. The beginning only is visible in 
Europe, Western Asia, and Africa, and only the end in Aus- 
tralia. We give herewith a table of the transit for the prin- 
cipal cities in the United States: 

TRANSIT OF VENUS,—DEc. 6, 1882. 


(The times given are for the nning and end of the total phase. The 
first contact of limbs will occur ahout . earlier and the last 20m. later.) 


Begins, Alt. Ends. Alt- 

Place. h. m. 8. deg. h. m. 8. deg: 
Albany, N. Y., 9 2951 aM. 16 25158p.m. 13 
Austin, Tex., 756336 “ 11 #11742 “ 82 
Baltimore, Md., 91813 “* 18 24029 “ 17 
Boston, Mass, 94026 “* 19 3 236 * 12 
Buffalo, N. Y., 9914 * 14 23133 * 15 
Charleston, S. C., 9447 * 21 22037 * 24 
Chicago, IIl., 83428 * 11 15718 * 19 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 84653 *“ 14 2 932 * 21 
Columbus, Ohio, 85241 “ 14 21523 * 20 
Detroit, Mich., 85245 “ 14 21525 * 19 
Denver, Col., 72455 * 2 04910 * 27 
Galveston, Tex., * ina 33 
Houston, Tex., * ifn * 33 
Indianoplis, Ind., 84035 “ 13 2 320 * 22 
Kansas City, Mo., 865 * 8 12939 * 26 
Louisville, Ky., 84250 “* 15 2 536 “ 22 
Milwaukee, Wis., 83314 “* 10 156 2 * 20 
Mobile, Ala, 83224 ** 18 15543 “ 31 
Nashville, Tenn., 83730 “ 15 2 036 * 25 
New Orleans, La., 82430 ‘* 16 14755 * 31 
New York City, 92845 * 18 25051 * 14 
Philadelphia, Penn., omy * 15 
Providence, R. L., | 13 
Raleigh, N. C., 9926 * 20 283 4 * 21 
Richmond, Va., 91452 * 18 24710 * 18 
Rochester, N. Y., 91328 * 15 23543 * 14 
San Francisco, Cal., Before sunrise l1l4lllam. 30 
St. Augustine, Fla. 858 5a.m. 22 22058P.m. 27 
St. Louis, Mo., ; 82354 * 12 14655 “ 24 
St. Paul, Minn., 81247 * 5 13552 * 19 


Springfield, Lil., 82644 * 10 
Washington, D. C., 91634 “* 18 


Nore: The “altitude” is the distance of the Sun above the horizon 
when the transit begins or ends. 

In the Middleand New England States Venus will cross the Sun’s south- 
ern limb; first touching the disc at a point 150 degrees from the N. to the 
K., and leaving the Sun 120 degrees from the N. point toward the W.; 
having crossed from east to west. 


Mars will be in conjunction with the Sun on the 10th, and 
will therefore be practically invisible throughout the month. 

- Jupiter will be brightest on the 18th, being in the constella- 
tion Taurus, in the Milkyway, and nearly midway between 
Capella on the north and Betelguese on the south. The Hy- 
ades and Pleiades are about 30° west of him, the Kings in 
Orion and Sirius are south and Procyon and Gemini east of 
him. He rises about 5.00 o’clock in the evening, and will be 
the most brilliant object in the evening skies for many weeks 
to come, 

Saturn is situated further west, or higher up, and is only 
about 12° west of the Pleiades. Although the earth is not as 
far above the plane of his rings as in August and September 
last, still but little difference can be detected, and whatever 
else we may have been observing, we always turn the telescope 
upon him before closing our evening’s observations, and feel 
well repaid. 

EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL 8TARS AND CLUSTERS, 


DECEMBER 20, 1882. , m, 
a Andromede (Alpheratz) in meridian . 6 +15 evening. 
o Ceti (Mira, variable) in meridian. 
3 Persei (Algol, variable) in meridian. 9 83 “ 


” Tauri (Alcyone, or Light of Pleiades)inmer. 9 43 - 
a Tauri (Aldebaran) in meridian ° - 10 31 “ 
a Aurige (Capella) in meridian. 11 
Orionis (Rigel)in meridian. » Uh. 
a Orionis (Betelguese) rises ° 
a Canis Majoris (Sirius, or Dog Star) rises 
Canis Minoris (Procyon) rises ° ° 
a Leonis (Regulus) rises 
a Virginis (Spica) rises ° 
a Bootis (Arcturus) rises 
a Scorpionis (Antares) rises ° 
a Lyre (Vega) sets . 
a Aquille (Altair) sets 
a Cygni (Deneb) sets 
a Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) sets . ° 
Penn Yan, Yates Co., N. Y., 1882. 


OUR GREAT PREMIUM. 


We offer as a premium Brown's Grammar of English 
Grammars, to any Teacher sending us 5 new subscrib- 
ers to The Journal and $12.50, or the same amount 
for new subscriptions to any of our Publications. 
See announcement in former issues. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR NERVOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, ETC. 
Send to the Ramford Works, Providence, R. J., for 
pamphiet. Mailed free, 


TEACHERS’ MISCELLANY. 


LATE GLEANINGS. 


Long after the autumnal flowers have departed we may find 
waifs of the summer still blooming. It is surprising, too, how 
many of these lingering blossoms there are. Even in Novem- 
ber one may often pluck dandelions or clover-heads, self-heal, 
and the pretty toad-flax. The yarrow also presses close upon 
winter, and, as for chickweed, it seems to know every season ; 
its stars are ever shining. We went to walk lately on an In- 
dian-summer day. We have of late grown skeptical about this 
famed season, the authorities differ so much as to its advent. 
We are inclined to think it a disconnected period. Both in 
October and November there are perfect days. This, which 
we chose for a walk, was one of them. There was a light, dry 
veil of mist over the landscape, through which the sunlight 
shone resplendent. ‘‘ The sound of dropping nuts was heard,’’ 
and the leaves fell in showers at the slightest breath of air. 
Alone in the woods one can detect a sort of sigh, a little heart- 
broken gasp, given by each leaf, as it parts from the parent 
stem. With a tinkle it settles into place. If one saw an au- 
tumn leaf for the first time after he had reached maturity, and 
had not had his judgment tempered by long and familiar ex- 
perience, how elegant he would deem it! Every line is grace- 
ful, every color exquisite. As it is, even in ourecstatic moods, 
when we patronize nature most we do not really appreciate her 
rare excellence. 

Tempted by the beauty of the day, we sauntered into the 
woods and along a brook that wanders in the valley. The 
leaves on this especial day were in those soberer colors that 
follow the autumnal) glory. There were yellows and browns, 
—more picturesque, perhaps, than the crimsons, scarlets, and 
maroons of earlier autumn. There were quite as many leaves 
upon the ground as upon the trees. The water was full of 
these drowned leaves, floating like gondolas on the ripple. 
The rivulet kept up its summer story: now it would chuckle 
with delight; again, dimple into merry laughter; and then, as 
if ashamed of its flippancy, would quiet into sedateness. It 
had its deep moods and its moods of folly. Like our life, 
which it symbolizes, its joys and sorrows are in close prox- 
imity. The water, when tasted, was found to be infused with 
maple, oak, and birch. A rich wine is this,—tonic, sparkling, 
full of vigor. It is a Yankee Falernian, richer than any the 
Romans knew. 

Belated butterflies, purple and yellow, flit about, oblivious 
of the season. They probably hibernate under the bark of 
trees. Often we have found rare Lepidoptera so hidden away. 
The silence of the woods is almost awe-inspiring. We seem 
to be alone with the creative force; not a bird nor a squirrel 
breaks the silence. ‘‘How sweet, how passing sweet, is soli- 
tude!’ There are times when every one craves this seclusion, 
—the deep symphonies of the forest, or the moaning of the sea. 
Happy is he who can escape from life’s turmoil to commune 
thus with nature! He must be better for the contact. 

Brown Univ., Providence, R. I. W. W. BaIey. 


GAMES AND TOYS IN THE TIME OF CHRIST. 


The only mention in the Bible of the sports in vogue among 
children is made by Christ to exemplify the peculiar perverse- 
ness of the Jews at the time of his visitation: ‘‘ And the Lord 
said, Whereunto then shall I liken the men of this generation ? 
and to what are they like ? They are like unto children sit- 
ting in the market-place, and calling one to another and say- 
ing, We have piped unto you, and ye have not danced; we 
have mourned to you, and ye have not wept.”” (Luke vii.: 31, 
32.) From these few words we may be confirmed in the tradi- 
tion that children are the same, not only all the world over, 
but in every age. These children of whom our Lord speaks 
were of the common people, familiar with the ordinary street 
scenes and sounds of an Oriental city; and for the child to re- 
produce these in his play was as natural in the days before the 
Flood as it is at this moment. The boisterous mirth, with 
dancing and music,—* the voice of harpers . . . and of pipers 
and trumpeters,’’ — of the wedding processions, had often 
waked them out of sleep to run to the house-top for a view of 
all the bravery of the show,—the glare of torches, the gorgeous 
dresses of the company; 80, too, the melancholy, ghostlike 
march of mourners following a bier, in garments of sackcloth, 
with weeping and wailing, was a scene that impressed itself 
with equal vividness upon the youthful imagination, busy with 
all ite weird and awful suggestiveness. The text shows us 
these boys of the street “‘ sitting in the market-place,”’ and re- 
monstrating with some perverse playmates, for whom they 
had played at wedding and at funeral, but in vain,—the fun 
for the day was spoiled. The prophet, foretelling the joy’ 
ful restoration of Jerusalem, enumerates, among its exter- 
nal signs of peace and gladness, that ‘‘ the streets of the city 
shall be full of boys and girls playing in the ‘streets there- 


of.”’ (Zech. viii.: 5.) We are told that Sardis, the seat of one 
of the seven churches in Asia, was celebrated for the manu- 
facture of children’s toys; the neighborhood of this ancient 
city, as well as other parts of Western Asia, has yielded a great 
variety of the remains of its wares in this department, and in 
a tolerable state of preservation. They consist of mimic rep- 
resentations of animals, fowls, birds, asses with pack-saddles, 
dolla with arms and legs made movable on strings, whistles 
and marbles. The ruins and tombs of Egypt have also afforded 
many remains. of these interesting objects. A conspicuous 
feature of antique toys, and one upon which we of the nine- 
teenth century can congratulate ourselves, that it is quite im- 
possible in this day of a better charity, were comic features 
and caricatures of wretched hunchbacks, deformed negroes, 


and even idiots! together with mythological monstrosities and 
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grotesques born of nightmare horrors. There was, doubtless, 
a certain scruple among the Jews, —as there was among the 
Mohammedans in later times,—as to the representation of liv- 
ing things prohibited by the law; and it is not probable that it 
was set aside for the amusement of their children. Happily, 
we need not waste sympathy on the ancient young folks for 
this apparéntly sad state of thing in their nurseries; for the 
Eastern child was, no more than the Western, dependent 
upon mere externals for the ‘‘ properties’’ of its every-day 
drama called play, nor could be, while, with bewitched eyes, it 
beheld a prancing steed in some withered branch, or a “love 
of a doll” in a cotton napkin tied about with a string.—From 
Mrs. Palmer ’s ‘‘ Home Life in the Bible.”’ 


NOTES. 


— The shop assistant population of London is estimated at 
about 320,000,—larger than all Dublin, — and there are no less 
than 30,000 shops employing about one-third of this popula- 
tion, who work from twelve to fourteen hours a day without 
relaxation. A century ago early closing was general, and for 
centuries twelve hours a day, including two for meals and re- 
laxation, was the regular period of work for employés. The 
extension of hours came in with gas and steam, big houses 
(in 1800 the largest shop in London employed only sixteen on 
the premises), and keener competition. Thousands of persons 
employed in London shops break down every year and go 
home to die. 


— The children in the employ of the Willimantic (Ct.) Linen 


Company are treated daily to a ten-minute recess and a bowl 
of bread and milk. The company find that this is a paying in- 
It braces up the little ones and makes work 
with a will. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SCHOOLS OF BUFFALO, N. Y. 


After a two years’ trial of your publications, I think I can 
safely recommend them to all engaged in the work of educa- 
tion as valuable auxiliaries to that work. I find it a matter of 
great interest to note whatis taking place in the different parts 
of our country in school matters, endeavoring to profit by the 
good things that I find advanced in one locality, and avoiding 
the evils which beset another. 

It is said of us who are engaged in the profession of instruct- 
ing the youth, that we get into a rut after a time, and are apt 
to become imbued with the idea that we are possessed of the 
best way, and that our way is complete; no improvements can 
be made, or are necessary. Right here is where the live edu- 
cational journal comes to be of greatest use to all teachers, be- 
cause they are led to observe the methods by which others 
impart instruction, and to compare those methods with their 
own. The natural consequence is advancement. Compara- 
tively few of the great body of teachers avail themselves of the 
means of growth here presented; however, in my school, I en- 
deavor to remedy this lack by subscribing for several such pub- 
lications for the school. 

Our schools are in a prosperous condition, but, like most 
other cities, Buffalo is sadly lacking in school accommodations; 
there is an immediate need of room for at least 10,000 pu- 
pils. Our city school department differs from that of any other 
city with which I am acquainted. We have no board of edu- 
cation, but, instead, the department is under the management 
of a superintendent of education elected biennially by the peo- 
ple. He has the sole appointing power, and, as nearly five 
hundred teachers are employed in our schools, his position is 
one of great responsibility. I think, from a careful observa- 
tion, our teachers hold their positions by a tenure as secure as 
that of any city in the country. And, if the question as to 
whether or no we should have a school board were to be sub- 
mitted to our teachers, I think it would be decided negatively. 
Our course of ingtruction covers a period of ten years, taking 
the pupil at five years of age; and, after completing the gram- 
mar-school course, we have a free high school and a State 
normal school to finish the work. Thus our people have as 
complete a system of schools within their reach, free to all, as 
Boston herself. 

I will close by wishing your JouRNAL increased prosperity, 
which also includes increased usefulness. 


Buffalo, N. Y., 1882. O. G. NICHOLS. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Wide Awake for December, 1882 (Christmas number), appears in a 
new cover of matchless beauty and artistic taste. Vol. XVI. begins with 
this number, and it has attractions in illustrations and texts never before 
equaled in its history as a magazine. Its articles and stories have a 
broad foundation of fact and history, and the writers for 1883 are among 
the best known and [aye med in any country. They are such as Mra. A. D. 
T. Whitney, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Rose Terry Cooke, John G. Whit- 
tier. Nora Perry, Joaguin Miller, Helen Hunt, Arthur Gilman, Celia 
Thaxter, Rey. E. £. Hale, Mrs. H. B. Stowe, Christiana Rossetta, Alfred 
Tennyson, Geo. C. Eggleston, M Eytinge, and hundreds of others. 
The Chantauqua Young folks ng Union Course includes some of the 
best serial papers for the young ever prepared. They will be fully illus- 
trated, and appended to the magazine for 1883. 

— Harper's Magazine for December is ex y rich in illustrations 
and literary attractions. The beautiful scenery of the Columbia River is 
finely illustrated by Cleveland Rockwell’s pictares, the artist contributing 
also the ow Nagy “NN article. A ecientific paper, ‘‘ Storing Electricity,’’ by 
Prof. Henry Morton, treats very clearly a su which is just now of 
especial interest in connection with recent novel applications of electric- 
ity as a motive power. The editorial departments are well sustained. 


— The December number of the Eclectic is at hand,'and is one of the 
best of the entire year. The vivid sea-story, “The Lady Maud,” is 
brought to a eoaehdden. and every variety of taste will find something to 
suit it in thetabie of contents. Published by E. R. Pelton, 25 Bond street, 
New York. Terms, $5.00 ae year ; single copy, 45 cents; trial subscrip- 
tion for three months, $1.00. 

— The December Atlantic contains the first installment of the outline 
of an English romance found among the manuscripts of, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. It is entitled “The Ancestral Footatep,” and 


it is exceedingly characteristic of Hawthorne, and cannot 
with very deep interest. = 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns,or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


‘**THE DIVINING - ROD.” 


Not only is witch-hazel used in indicating the locality of 
a vein of water, but so also is black-cherry, wild-cherry,’\ and 
sweet-apple. I know a person who has used either of these ac- 
cording to his convenience, in locating, as he terms it, forty or 
more wells, most of which have been dug under his super- 
vision, and in every instance water was found at the depth 
which his experience enabled him to state with considerable 
accuracy. The distance from the surface of veins of water in 
these instances varied from five to thirty-three feet, indicated 
by the force with which the rod moved in the man’s hands. 
In one case, having dug eight feet, the laborers struck a ledge 
of rocks, and after drilling and blasting to the depth of twenty- 
five feet water poured in and filled the well to the height of 
ten feet, the diameter of the well being six feet; later there 
were twenty feet of water. 

Another interesting instance in this vicinity may be men- 
tioned. Having removed the gravel, a stratum of blue clay 
was discovered, twelve feet perhaps from the surface, and as 
this was penetrated a strong odor of the sea was noticed even 
by those who were upon the border of the well above; muscles 
and pieces of coral were found imbedded in the clay. Water 
was at length found, but it proved to be brackish. 

Why does the *‘ rod’ turn in this our wizard’s hands, and 
why will it not in mine? What attraction is there between 


the water thirty feet under gravel and rock and this man, 

through a piece of wild-cherry bough shaped, as he holds it, 

similarly to an inverted Y, H. E. 8. 
South Newmarket, N. H., 1882. 


MAUD MULLER — HOW PRONOUNCED. 


In THE JOURNAL of Nov. 9, ‘‘ W.,’’? in an article upon the 
pronunciation of the name “ Miiller,’’ gives five renderings of 
the same, and asks, ‘‘ Which is correct? I answer, Not one 
of them. The character ii is a substitute for German we (sim- 
ilar to @ in Altna), in fact we is frequently used instead of u 
with the two dots above it. To make the sound represented by 
ui, place the tongue and teeth in position to pronounce long @, 
then throw out the lips as if to give the sound of w long, and 


you will have the correct sound of ti. In the pronunciation of 
**Mialler,’’ do not pronounce the i too long, but shorten it the 
same asi in English words when li follows it. 

Ansonia, O., Nov. 20, 1882. J. H. W. Scumipt. 


— In regard to the pronunciation of the word ‘‘ Muller,’’ in 
Whittier’s well-known poem, we have to offer the word of the 
poet himself, that ‘‘it is an English tale,’? and of course in 
such a case the name admits of but one, and that the simplest 
pronunciation. The perplexity arises from the erroneous 
writing of it with the German umlaut over the u, even in some 
of our School Readers, which should be models of correctness; 
this, of course, demands, the German pronunciation, which 
manifestly detracts from the charming simplicity of the poem, 


as well as being foreign to the original idea of the author. 
Swinton, in his Masterpieces of English Literature, gives it 
the simplest writing; so does Cathcart in his Literary Reader. 
M. A. B. 


ANOTHER “ LITERARY CURIOSITY.” 
MAN, 

{The following beautiful compilation from forty different 
poets, was made by Mrs. H. A. Deming, of this city. Two or 
three years ago she published a similar compilation, entitled 
‘* Life,’”? which is still going the rounds of the press.—Hd. S. 
F. Californian. | 

In this grand wheel, the world, we’re spokes made all; 
He who climbs high, endangers many a fall. 

A passing gleam called life is o’er us thrown; 

It glimmers like a meteor, and is gone. 

Time’s but a hollow echo, gold pure clay; 

Year chases year, decay pursues decay. 
To-morrow’s sun to thee may never rise; 

The flower that smiles to-day, to-morrow dies, 

Who breathes must suffer, and who thinks must mourn: 
The human race are sons of sorrow born. 

Born to be plowed with years, and sown with cares, 
Nurst with vain hopes, and fed with doubtful fears. 
And what do we, by all our bustle, gain ? 

A drop of pleasure in a sea of pain! 

Tired of beliefs, we dread to live without; 

Yet who knows most the more he knows to doubt. 
Alas! what stay is there in human state ? 

Man yields to custom, as he bows to fate. 
Contrasted faults through all his manners reign. 
Distinguished link in Being’s endless chain. 
Princess and lords are but the breath of kings, 

And trifles make the sum of human things. 

If troubles overtake thee, do not wail; 

Our thoughts are boundless, though our frames are frail. 
Time well employed is Satan’s deadliest foe; 

And spacious joys are bought with real woe. 

The fiercest agonies have shortest reign; 

Great sorrows have no leisure to complain. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin; 
For we the same are that our sires have been. 

Nor is a true soul ever born for naught; 

Yet millions never think a noble thought. 

Good actions crown themselves with lasting days; 
And God fulfils himself in many ways. 

Life is but shadows, save a promise given ; * 

Of change from woe to joy, from earth to heaven. 


The world’s a wood in which ali lose their way; 
A fair where thousands meet, but none can stay. 


To sport their season, and be seen no more; 
Till tired they sleep, and life’s poor play is o’er. 


OLD EDITION OF HORACE. 


The old copy of the works of Horace, published more than 
three hundred years ago, to which reference was made by 
‘“*H.”? in the paragraph copied by THE JoURNAL of Oct. 19 
from the Boston Transcript, was presented to me by the late 
Edward Brooks of Boston. He found it in a second-hand 
bookstore in Paris. In Encyclopedia of Chronology I find the 
name of Christophe Plantin, which corresponds with the Latin 
name of the publisher as given by ‘“‘ H.’’ inthe Transcript. 
He was a noted printer, born near Tours in 1514, settled at 
Antwerp before 1533, and died there July 1, 1589. A full ac- 
count of this edition can be found in Freytag’s Adparatus Lit- 
terarius, Vol. IIL, pages 641, 643, which may be consulted at 
the Public Library. There were dozens of editions earlier 
than this, but none before 1575 had the index mentioned 
above. The compiler, Thomas Treter (Latin Treterus), was a 
learned Pole of the 16th century, who followed Cardinal Ho- 
sius from Poland to Rome, where he resided for many years. 
After the death of the cardinal, Treter was appointed chargé 
d’offaires at the Holy See, and continued to represent Poland 
during the reigns of Bathory aud Sigismund. He performed 
the duties of his office to the great satisfaction of Popes Gregory 
XIII. and Clement VII., who loaded him with marks of their 
favor. Cardiual Bathory, nephew of King Stephen of Poland, 
returning from Rome, took Treter with him and appointed 


him canon of Warmie. He was also secretary to the king, and 

the author of several works, whose names can be found in the 

Biographie Universelle. He must have been a profound stu- 

dent of Horace. His concordance gives every word, including 

prepositions and conjunctions, and refers to the line in which 

each word may be found. R. L. PERKINS. 
31 Pemberton Square, Boston, 1882. 


QUESTIONS 
TOWARD OBTAINING AN INVENTORY OF THE CONTENT OF 
A CHILD'S MIND ON ENTERING THE PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


[Give name and location of school; teacher’s or questioner’s name. ]} 


Boy (b) or Girl (g) ? Age?! Nationality? 

Has the child ever seen a cow ?? a pig? a sheep? ahen? a 
chicken ? abee? abeehive ? afrog? a worm? a butterfly ? an 
ant? aequirrel? asnail? a crow? a sparrow? a hawk? a 
robin ? a bluebird ? apples on tree ? peaches on tree ? cherries 
on tree ? pears on tree? grapeson vine ? a willowtree ? a pine 
tree ? a poplar tree ? an elm tree? a chestnut tree? an oak 
tree ? a maple tree ? growing corn ? growing wheat ? growing 
oats? growing beans ? growing potatoes ? growing strawber- 
ries : ne blackberries ? growing blueberries? growing 
moss 

Has the child ever planted a seed ? what ? ever seen a grow- 
ing rose ? a buttercup ? a dandelion ? clover? 

Does child know origin of milk ? of butter? what its stock- 
ings are made of ? where meat comes from ? 

Has the child ever seen a hill? a river? a brook? the 
woods ? a beach ? an island ? a pond ? 

Does the child know its right and left hand? Can it touch 
elbow ? cheek ? forehead ? ankles ? knee ? hips ? waist ? ribs ? 
throat ? wrist ? knuckles ? 

Can it pick out red ?% green ? blue? yellow ? 

Can it strike a tone correctly ?* beat time correctly ?° repeat 
words correctly ? 

Has it ever seen the moon ? its seeming diameter? Has it 
eae stars ? sunrise ? sunset ? dew ? clouds ? rainbow ? 

a 

Does it know what season itis? Does it know the number 
three ?° four ? five ? triangle (t), square (8), circle (c) ? 

Was the child ever in bathing? Has it been to kindergar- 
ten ? Canit knit? sew? Howcan it help at home? What 
does it love to do or play best? What would it most like to 


have ? to be ? 
Name three things right to do? Name three things wrong 


to do? 

Has child ever owned hoop ? doll ? kite? top? sled ? knife? 
ball ? jumping-rope ? 

Has it ever been in the country? How many cents has it 


saved at home ? 
Has it ever seen a spade? a plow? a hoe? a file? an axe? 
a shoemaker at work ? a watchmaker at work ? a bricklayer at 


work ? 
Has it ever rode on sled ? sleigh ? horse-cars ? row-boat ? 


steamboat ? cart or wagon ? wheelbarrow ? 
Can it tell a little story?’ say a verse? say a maxim or 
proverb ? 


(1) 0 = cannot tell age. Never put down the child’s “yes” or “no’”’ 
without careful ose Sees as to size, color, act, noise, etc , to make 
sure that it is only a picture it has seen, or that it is only following others 
in its answer. Test for knowledge of the thing, but not the name, by de- 
scriptions, use of pictures, etc. Please cross- question on each object, and 
note all the gaps and peculiarities in the child’s knowledge of them. 

(2) — = no; + = yes. 

(3) Test with be bright worsteds. 

(4) In unison with teacher or instrument, 

(5) + = too fast; —, too slow. 

(6) Including the number itself and its name. 

(7) Write out the maxims, verse, and abstract of story. Let each child 
draw on paper one picture of whatever it wishes, and return it, and the 
number of the child’s column, and any explanation. 

Will the teacher kindly explore carefully the child’s notion of the heav- 
enly bodies, of thunder and lightning, of the sources of the food yg 
and, if it seem judicious, get and record the child’s conception of , the 
origin of human life, and what is to be seen and done in heaven; and re- 
member that the details of every childish notion'and expression are no 
less valuable than statistics. 

Care should be taken to select only such children as speak English well, 
and from two to four may be taken at a time, if apart by themselves. 
Any hints, suggestions, etc., and especially any additional details will 


be very useful. G. STANLEY HALu, No. Somervilie, Mass, 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States.—A Bronson Alcott’s condition has materially 
improved during the past few days, and he is able to read and 
converse. —— President Arthur, an Saturday afternoon, or- 
dered the removal of Charles E. Henry, marshal of the District 
of Columbia; D. B. Ainger, postmaster, and Myron M. Parker, 
assistant postmaster of the city of Washington; M. D Henry, 
foreman of the Congressioal Record and George E. Spencer, 
Government Director of the Union Pacific Railroad Co., upon 
charges made by the Attorney General and Colonel Bliss, of 
having interfered with the ends of justice in connection with 
the star-route trials. The deposal of these officers was the oc- 
casion of much excitement in Washington. Thomas L. Tul- 
lock, the present disbursing officer in the General postoffice at 
Washington, has been temporarily appointed postmaster in 
place of Mr. Ainger. —— The Garfield Memorial Fair in the 
rotunda of the National Capital was formally opened by Pres- 
ident Arthur on Saturday afternoon. A large number of dis- 
tinguished persons attended.——It is proposed to abandon the 
usual fortnight’s recess for the holidays, so that the present 
Congress can dispose of the large amount of business on its 
calendar.——The Spanish Cabinet announces that the demands 
of the U. 8S. Government, with regard to the losses suffered by 
Americans during the Cuban insurrection, will be adjusted in 
conformity with the principles of strict justice. —— Hereafter 
fruit and canned meats put up in soldered tin cans, and not 
weighing over four pounds,-can be transported through the 
mails as fourth-class matter. —— The Postoffice Department 
has consented to use, as a matter of experiment, the Ehrlich 
combination letter-sheet and envelope, and the new device 
will be ready for the public Jan. 1 next.——The estimated ap- 
propriations required for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, 
for the expenses of the “ civil establishment’”’ of the Govern- 
ment, aggregate $22,350,945. The estimates last year 
amounted to $19,529,083, and the amount appropriated for the 
current fiscal year was $20,477,743. 

Egypt.—No arrangement has yet been completed with regard 
to the settlement of Egyptian affairs. ——Recruits are refusing 
to go to the Soudan unless they go under the command of 
Arabi Pasha.——The Bay of Tajoorah, which has been claimed 
for France, belongs to Egypt.——The trial of Arabi Pasha has 
again been postponed, and an uneasy feeling is beginning to 
prevail at Cairo. Some of the political prisoners have been 
released.——Dervisch Pasha has been exonerated of the charge 
of encouraging Arabi Pasha in the recent Egyptian revolt. 


Europe.—lIt is reported that the Montenegrin question has 
been amicably settled by the Porte, Russia, and Austria, and a 
commission will leave Constantinople very soon to settle the 
frontier question. —— Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern has re- 
nounced his rights to the Roumanian throne in favor of his 
eldest son. 

South America.—Peace negotiations between Chili and Bo- 
livia are still in progress ——President Borges of Venezuela 
has issued a decree that all articles intended for the centennial 
exhibition at Carraccas in 1883 shall be admitted duty free at 
the custom-house there. 


Africa.—The Sultan of Morocco has authorized Spain to 
take possession of the port of Santa Cruz-del Mar Psynena, 
on the coast of Morocco. 

Turkey.—Turkey asserts her supremacy over the shores of 
the Red Sea as far as the Gulf of Bassora. 


Dr. Harris will give the seventh lecture on The 
History and Philosophy of Education,—subject, “ Early 
Christian Education, Churches, Convents, etc.,” on Sat- 
urday, December 2, at 10 a. m., at Wesleyan Hall. An 
accident on the Fitchburg Railroad was the cause 


is greatly to the credit of the teachers of Boston and 
vicinity that so great an interest is felt in these lectures 
and that so large an audience is in attendance. The 
price of the four lectures to be given will be $1.00. 


Cou. PARKER, of Boston, has accepted the invitation 
of the trustees of the Cook county Normal School, at 
Chicago, to the principalship of that school for a term 
of three years, at a salary of five thousand dollars a year, 
and will enter upon his duties about the first of Jan- 


#|uary, 1883. By this removal the East loses and the 


West gains one of our most enthusiastic and magnetic 
educators; and in returning to the West, whence he 
came a few years since from the mastership of a school 
at Dayton, Ohio, he carries a reputation and an expe- 
rience, gained at Quincy and Boston, which will aid 
him materially in the important work to which he has 
been called. He will bear with him to his new field 
the best wishes of a multitude of warm friends and 
well-wishers. As successors to the supervisorship in 
Boston made vacant by the resignation of Col. Parker, 
we hear mentioned the names of C. Goodwin Clarke, Esq., 
of South Boston, and Hon. John W. Dickinson, Secre- 
tary of Board of Education of Massachusetts; either of 
whom would render most valuable services to the city, 
and add strength and confidence to the Board. 


THE recent discussion of the educational question at 
issue between the advocates of lectures and physical 
science, has received a new impetus from an admirable 
address by Mr. Matthew Arnold, reproduced in one of 
the British magazines. To the point of view taken by 
Mr. Arnold, there can be no valid reply. According to 
him, the study of the humanities includes the most 
thorough and searching investigation of the sources of 


history, the development of races, the formation of lan- 


guages,—indeed all movements of the human mind, not 
excluding the higher phases of the scientific develop- 
ment itself. We notice that his opponents betray the 
weakness of limiting the domain of letters to the ordi- 
nary study of languages and philosophy as pursued in 
the old-time college. Nothing is gained for either side 
of this discussion by over-statement or disparagement. 
Human nature is one; but the soul will always claim 
its divine prerogative of the heavenward, no less than 
the earthward glance; and the assumption that the 
realm of spirit is a realm of moonshine, while physical 
nature alone is substantial, is answered by the plain 
fact that, without the thinking mind in man, physical 
science is impossible. 


THE NATION’S ILLITERACY. 


A bill is pending before the House of Representatives 
at Washington, introduced by Mr. Sherwin of Illinois, 
and reported favorably from the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, of which Mr, Sherwin is a member, 
providing for the distribution of $10,000,000 between 
the States, according to illiteracy. An effort will be 
made to pass it this winter. The following statement, 
taken from the census bulletin, shows the order of States 
and Territories according to the illiteracy, with the per- 
centage of persons of ten years and upward who cannot 
read in each, beginning with the highest : 


of Dr. Harris’s absence on Saturday, November 25. It 


New Mexico, - 60.2; Idaho, 65 
South Carolina, . - 48.2) Massachusetts, . 53 
Louisiana, . 45.8| Utah, . 
Alabama, . - Vermont, . 49 
Georgia, 42.8) Indiana, ° 48 
Mississippi, . 41.9) Montana, 48 
North Carolina, . - 88.3| Pennsylvania, 46 
Florida, - 88.0) New Jersey, 45 
Arkansas, - 28.8) New York, . 42 
Tennessee, .. . 27.7| Connecticut, - 42 
Texas, . 24.1) New Hampshire, . 42 
Kentucky, . é 22.2} Oregon, ° 
Arizona, - 16.7| Wisconsin, . 40 
Maryland, . .  . 16.0} Michigan, . 
Dist. of Columbia, - 15.7| Minnesota, . 2a 
Delaware, . - 15.3] Ohio, . - 86 
West Virginia, . 12.1} Kansas, 86 
Nevada, - Nebraska, . . . 25 


It will be seen from this statement that New Mexico 
is the most illiterate, and Iowa the least, and that, as a 
section, the Southern States,—South Carolina, Louisiana, 
Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, Florida, 
Virginia, Arkansas, Tennessee, Texas, Kentucky, and 
Maryland,—in the order named, are more illiterate than 
the States of any other portion of the country; that is 
to say, the greatest portion of illiteracy is in the South- 
ern States, and of the rest of the country the percen- 
tages range about the same in the Eastern and the 
Western States and Territories. 


CITY SCHOOLS AND THEIR GRADUATES. 


Every growing American city is now thronged by a 

surplus population beyond its means of employment, 
and often a burden to its treasury. This rush to the 
city is characteristic of the age, and can be hindered by 
no expedient yet devised. But one thing the cities can 
do, and the majority of them are doing, which is a 
compensation for this evil. The public graded school, 
taught by true methods, crowned by the high and 
the training, and flanked by the evening and drawing 
schools, is doubtless capable of a good deal of improve- 
ment, but it is, so far, the most effective instrument for 
the training of masses of children for republican citi- 
zenship, now in operation anywhere. An increasing 
number of our cities support these schools in a fair de- 
gree of efficiency, and these cities are, to-day, universi- 
ties in asense far more complete than any institution 
yet called by this name. Every year many thousand 
children and youth go forth, after longer or shorter 
periods of instruction and discipline therein. They 
have learned, at least, the elements of a few essential 
branches of knowledge. They have gained somewhat 
of mental training, and, to some extent, a taste for 
reading and an aptitude for thought. The school itself 
has been to them a rehearsal of their future life with 
its hours of task-work, its lessons in all the virtues in- 
volved in a life of labor; its government of impartial 
law ; its cosmopolitan companionship of classes and 
nationalities, and its general habit of living with others 
in a condition of equal privilege, in a society where 
every Christian virtue is enforced in the discipline of 
every day. 
Thus has the city shown herself a true alma mater 
to her children, thousands of whom otherwise would 
have entered life, weighted with ignorance and en- 
couraged by no such examples and precepts in aid of right 
living as they have found in these schools. What be- 
comes of them? Of course, no city has remunerative 
work, or any work, for half the youth graduated in its 
public schools. If these young people insist on sitting 
down on the curb-stone, full of bitterness because their 
native city, which has given this outfit for life, does not, 
in addition, give them a profession or trade and a post 
of remunerative labor, we know what happens. In 
America, idlers, rich or poor, are tramps on the same 
road to ruin. Doubtless too many of these youth do 
this, encouraged by a pestilent set of demagogues, who 
tell them their city owes them everything in their 
mind to ask, and teach them to curse every successful 
man because he cannot extemporize success for his 
neighbor. But within five years of graduation, thou- 
sands of these boys and girls have done a better thing. 
They have gone, with their outfit more or less complete, 
to other cities or villages, to the teeming West, to the 
Pacific, to the opening South. Every open door admits 
them, and wherever they go their education begins to 
tell in every walk of life. Twenty years later they are 
the leading people in thousands of communities, from 
Massachusetts to Mexico; and nota jot or tittle of the 
good work done in the school-house but finds its place 
somewhere in that twenty years’ struggle for success. 

Thus are our great cities becoming the great dis- 
tributors of manhood and womanhood, receiving every 
conceivable style of childhood, and sending forth a 
steady current of educated youth to refresh every por- 


to change it to an instrument to turn out a supply of 
lower class workmen, or to do anything but make it as 
much better on its present line as possible, would work 
an inconceivable injury to the country. Our cities are 


the great treasure-houses of the Nation’s wealth. Let: 


tion of the land. To destroy the city public school or 
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us keep them also the great universities of American 
citizenship, which they are becoming through their 
schools, churches, and varied agencies for the training of 
children and youth. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHING. 


There is a call for a philosophic basis of the art of 
teaching which deserves to be heeded. A good deal of 
the instruction in all kinds of schools is sheer empiri- 
cism, and a considerable portion of what is called 
“ experience” is little better than the persistent nurs- 
ing of the personal whims of the teacher. By all 
means, let us bring the art of instruction upon a 
philosophic, or what is equivalent, upon a scientific 
basis. 

But let us be sure we fully understand what we mean 
by the phrase, “A philosophic basis for education.” 
It is a very easy matter for an industrious reader to 
saturate his mind with the contents of a grand system 
of philosophy that proposes to explain the universe by 
a short and ready method, the perpetual repetition of 
certain magic formulas or catch-words, and the lofty 
assumption of virtual infallibility in the sphere of ab- 
stract thought. The cultivated nations are full of 
ardent and ambitious people, educated up to the point 
where they inevitably fall into the labyrinth of one of 
these stupendous cosmic systems and spend life in its 
eloquent proclamation as the grand panacea for all the 
bodily and spiritual ailments of man. From Andrew 
Jackson Davis and Professor Denton up to Herbert 
Spencer and Hegel, these magnificent schemes of ab- 
stract thought challenge the absolute fidelity of their 
disciples, and each professes nothing less than a general 
reconstruction of education as the primal necessity of all 
change in human affairs. Now, while great help can 
be derived from a careful study of these philosophical 
schemes, the majority of them are open to the charge of 
manufacturing their facts, or straining or placing in 
false relations our most important knowledge concern- 
ing man and his connection with nature. The educa- 
tional theories of Herbert Spencer are often in the face 
of the best-attested results of our American school- 
life, and no one of these “ great thinkers” can be 
trusted throughout to furnish a true philosophical basis 
for education. Even less reliable are the exclusive pre- 
tensions of the physical scientists. The very habit of 
thought generated by intense and persistent attention 
to minute and obscure facts and processes in the physical 
world, in a majority of minds, is a serious disqualifica- 
tion for the fair estimate of the spiritual side of life and 
the adjustment of study and discipline of the actual 
need of the average child. Through the long-drawn 
controversy between the philosophers and the scientists, 
a broader and more truthful estimate of educational 
forces will be gradually wrought out, and erroneous 
theories of instruction be modified. 

But, meanwhile, little children are growing up into 
youth and big boys and girls coming to full age, and no 
child proposes to wait until the philosophers, the 
theologians, and the scientists have brought forth their 
grand compromise scheme of education. How, then, 
can the teacher of to-day, before the class, respond to 
the call for a philosophic basis of his lesson? There is 
such a thing possible as teaching from a genuine 
philosophical and scientific spirit, even while ignorant 
of the grand systems and the disciple of no infallible 
scheme of speculation. Whoever approaches childhood 
in a reverent and teachable spirit; honestly tries to find 
out child-nature, and by careful observation and experi- 
ment seeks to adjust instruction to the actual capacity 


of the little one; in all reading, thinking, and inter- 


course with society and the practical business of life, 
brings everything to the test of the truth discerned 
thereby ; ever looking beyond the formula, the theory or 
the practice of to-day for some fairer, more genial and 
effective way of dealing with the nature of youth; such 
& teacher fulfills all the conditions of philosophic or 
Scientific demand to the extent of ability and informa- 
tion, And as, after all, the spirit is the one thing need- 
ful in education, many a teacher with small acquaint- 
ance with the great world of philosophic and scientific 
research deals with her class in a way so rational, moral, 
and inspiring that her little log school-house may be- 


come a training-school of philosophers, scientists, and 
famous men and women in every vocation of life. 

Besides, the most profound philosopher or scientist in 
education may not be the reformer who can talk of 
nothing else but the failure of what now is and the 
absolute necessity of reconstruction according to the 
theory of his favorite master-mind. Far more probable 
is it that he will be the man who, through a generous 
training and broad reading, all the time kept in contact 
with actual life, has assimilated the most valuable 
elements from all systems and works out of a powerful 
manhood, the result of the study and experience of a 
busy and consecrated life. 


DRIFT. 


— The Philadelphia School Board refuses to make the needed 
arrangement to fit pupils for the University of Pennsylvania, 
in the public schools. Inasmuch as both the common schools 
aud the University, in considerable measure, are free, it would 
seem a peculiar act of unwisdom to refuse to make the connec- 
tion between the lower and upper story of the public system. 
Such lack of opportunity will throw out upon society a consid- 
erable number of young people who ought to receive the ben- 
efit of the higher education, at the end of the grammar-school 
course. It will also leave to private institutions the important 
work of the preparation for the University, by methods often 
personal and partial, thus breaking the chain at a most critical 
point. We notice, with the astonishment that always comes 
over us in reading the lucubrations of a certain class of these 
city-learned pundits, that this break in the public-school course 
is regarded as a recommendation of the scheme; while another 
eminent scholar prints an indictment against the classics in 
one of the daily journals as an excuse for this action of the 
Board. The leading press of Philadelphia seem to be waking 
to the suspicion that their whole scheme of public education 


has been badly handled, between social and educational Bour- 
bonism on one hand, and a very mischievous kind of ring 
political manipulation on the other. The University of Penn- 
sylvania has finally decided to make suitable arrangements for 
the instruction of women. Philadelphia is evidently on the 
anxious seat in the matter of public instruction. 


— The report of Hon. J. L. M. Curry, general agent of the 
Peabody Education Fund, is a valuable addition to the grow- 
ing literature of the free-school system of the South. Its 
author combines, in a remarkable degree, the mental, moral, 
and civic qualifications essential to an influential leader in 
educational affairs in this portion of the country. A trained 
lawyer, with large experience in legislative bodies, a cul- 
tured scholar, an eloquent divine, accomplished by travel 
and high social standing, and, beyond all, endowed with a 
profound and broad historic sense which enables him to com- 
prehend the vital elements of national life represented by 
North and South in the late revolution,—no man south of 


Washington has a grander opportunity to serve the whole 

country. There could be no better reading for the million 

than a pamphlet made up of the weighty and striking passages 

a be culled from the various reports and speeches of 
r. Curry. 


— In the coming election for members of the school com- 
mittee it may help the citizens of Boston to remember that, out 
of fifteen dollars on every thousand paid for taxes, only $2.74 
goes for the public schools ; and that a tax of two-and-a-half 
mills on the dollar gives the city, on the whole, the most com- 
plete and effective system of public instruction in any country. 
Even impoverished Charleston, in the South, levies a tax of 
three-and-a-half mills on the dollar for education; and Port- 


land, Oregon, in the far Northwest, faces the music to the 

tune of five mills on the dollar for public schools. Evidently 

nee is no call, this year, for scrimping the children in new 
ston. 


— In the last interview which the associate editor of THE 
JOURNAL had the privilege of holding with Thurlow Weed, 


the venerable politician expressed the deepest interest in the 


great revival of educational zeal and activity through the 
Southern States. No man better than this remarkable char- 
acter understood the necessity of intelligence among the work- 


ing multitudes, who must always be the vast majority in the 
republic, and from whom, if properly educated, must come 
the most eminent leaders in public affairs. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE PREMIUM, 1882-83. 


The Trustees of the Bicknell Fund of the American Institute 
of Instruction hereby offer a prize of fifty dollars for the best 
essay on the following subject: ‘‘ The Application of the Prin- 
ciples of Psychology to the Work of Teaching.’’ Competition 
for the prize is open to all. ; 

The essays, accompanied by sealed envelopes containing the 
names of the authors and distinguishing marks, must be sent 
to T. W. Bicknell, Secretary of the Committee, 16 Hawley 
Street, Boston, on or before May 1, 1883. 

The award will be made by a competent committee, and will 
be announced at the annual meeting of the Institute next July. 


T. B. 
D. B. Hagar, Committee. 
T. W. BicKNELL, 


NEW-ENGLAND LECTURES ON PEDAGOGY. 
THE HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION, 


BY W. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


Lecture VI.—Education in Rome. 


The lecturer commenced as usual with a review of the pre- 
vious lecture, characterizing the Greek education and describing 
the influence of Greece on the education of other nations that 
followed it in time. He then sketched the details of Roman 
training, and then showed how Rome had educated the world. 
The Roman principle was that of compromise or mutual con- 
cession for the sake of the highest good or the safety of the 
State. The robbers that collected on the Seven Hills of Rome 
were outlaws escaping from the different surrounding nations, 
if we may believe Livy, who calls them a Colluvies. They 
band together like robbers, and make the safety of the com- 
munity the chief object, and do not interfere with whatever 
private customs and usages the members of the league may 
have. Hence from the beginning there rises a very pronounced 
distinction between the private or personal sphere and the 
public sphere of the citizen. His home and religion are mat- 
ters that the State does not regulate, nor do the neighbors 
interfere with it. The public concern of all is the safety of 
Rome. The inhabitant of Rome is in constant training to pre- 
serve his twofold. attitude of private and public life. He is 
always on the watch to control himself from stepping beyond 
the prescribed boundary and tresspassing on the province of 
others, and he is always jealously defending his own domain 
from trespass. He is cultivating a consciousness of legality,— 
a consciousness of statutes and regulations which are notin 
conformity with his own inclination, but necessary for Rome. 
He learns to subordinate his caprice and desire to this com- 
mand of the State. So when he makes treaties with surround- 
ing people, he bows to a common will, the will that unites his 
own volition with the opposing volition of the neighboring 
nation. But when the treaty is broken he conceives it neces- 
sary to conquer the breaker of faith and make the vanquished 
people pass under the yoke of Roman law. 

Curtius defines the spirit of the Roman as that of the destruc- 
tion of national pecularities. They become the world con- 
querors, and educate all nations into the same state of mind 
as theirown. All people come under the Roman power and 


grow very considerate of the boundary-line between their 
private and public life. Out of this isolation of the private 
life grows the great respect for property and ownership. The 
Roman is able to formulate the general will, and he compiles 
the code of laws that descends to modern nations as the most 
precious heirloom. The forms in which all men may act witb- 
out contradicting each other,—the forms by which a city, a 
town, a State, may be governed and justice rendered to all,—the 
forms in which a corporation may exist for the accomplish- 
ment of great undertakings,—all these forms are of Roman 
invention. 

Religion has in Rome the twofold character of public and 
private. The family has its household gods and the city its 
tutelary deities. The State has forms of worship differing 
widely from the household worship, which is essentially the 
worship of ancestors such as we saw was the prevailing religion 
in China. Other nations, according to Des Coulanges, had 
ancestor-worship at one time. It would seem that the more 
spiritual faith superseded that primitive form of worship in 
most nations, but that the special circumstances of Rome 
encouraged the preservation of the family traditions. This 
principle of non-interference with the family customs and the 
guarding of the sacred privacy of the family developed the 
noblest type of woman. The Roman matrons were sublime 
examples of heroism, dignity, and purity. The Roman moth- 
ers had far more influence in the education of Roman youth 
than the mothers in any ancient nations. 

Roman education prepared the world for Christianity by 
breaking down national idiosyncrasies and leading up to the 
idea of the human race,—genus humanum. The system prac- 
tised by the Romans after the conquest of a country (to pre- 
vent insurrections) was to conscript the young men and send 
their legions off to a distant frontier. In the presence of a 
hostile people, speaking a foreign tongue, the raw conscript 
feund ule cals safe course to be the faithful adherence to the 
Roman eagles. He could not revolt with any hope of success. 
In a few years he had become attached to the Roman cause 
and cherished it as his second nature, while his relatives and 
countrymen afar away had also been obliged to obey Roman 
laws until their customs and usages had also changed to 
Roman. The Persians had conquered nations and held them 
in subjection, but they had not attempted to mould the char- 
acter and institutions of the conquered people, but had left 
them untrammeled in this respect. After the people recovered 
their independence from Persia, little evidence remained of its 
influence. The Roman institutions, however, became so rooted 
among the conquered peoples that they became substantially 
Romans in character, and remained so through all succeeding 
time. 

The Greeks, we saw, were a cheerful ple. They made 
games a religious ceremonial. Physi beauty seemed to 
them divine. The gods fell in love with beautiful mortals. 
The Roman was sober and serious, and would not exercise for 
the sake of personal beauty, but only to become a good soldier 
for Rome. He was a haughty spectator at games, and would 
not himself condescend to ony as acontestant. He bought 
slaves to exhibit their skill in the arena. He delighted in 
spectacles where death-contests of beasts and men took place 
because he felt its symbolic expression of the struggle within 
his own character and his sacrifice of self for the State and of 
his arbitrary will for the general abstract law. 

The result of mingling in the Roman armies the soldiers 
from all natious was the development of a feeling of universal 
brotherhood and the growth of a conviction that peculiarities 
of nation and even of race are accidents that do not affect the 
common humanity. There results a deep heart-hunger for a 
spiritual faith that will give to all an object commensurate 
with the new idea of the human race. This want is supplied 
by Christianity. 

The next lecture, Dec. 1, is on the educational phases of the 


first ages of Christianity and in particular of the monastic 


institutions. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THe WonNDERFUL City ToxKIo; or, Further Adventures 
of the Jewett Family and their Friend Oto Nambo. By 
Edward Greéy. With 169 illustrations. Boston: Lee & 
Tih, Illuminated cover, $1.75; cloth, black and gold, 
This admirable holiday book is by Mr. Greéy, author of 

Young Americans in Japan, which was popular last year. 

This book is a continuation of the interesting adventures of 

the Jewett Family and their friend Oto Nambo. Mr. Greéy 

was a member of the famous expedition which in 1854 caused 
the ‘‘ Land of the Rising Sun’”’ to be opened to Eastern civili- 
zation. He has been for a long time a resident of Japan, 
living among its people and studying its language and litera- 
ture, and by personal contact with all classes of its people is 
prepared to give information in regard to customs and pecul- 
iarities of the Japanese of special interest and value to the 
young. The book is thoroughly original, and in shape, size, 
and external appearance is beautiful. The illustrations, most 
of them by a Japanese artist, are singularly unique and in- 
tensely graphic, and impart something of a new life to the 
text. Asa whole, the book belongs to the highest order of 
juvenile literature, and happily blends with the pleasure that 
amount of profit which most parents are desirous of affording 


ambitious youth. 


MINSTREL Sones, OLD AND New. A Collection of Minstrel 
and Plantation Songs, Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co., 
Price, $2.00. , 

This book of ‘‘ minstrel songs’ is full of delightful reminis- 
cences of ‘‘childhood’s happy hours”’ On almost every page 
we find some of the old favorites. The first page, for instance, 
brings us face to face with the ‘‘ Old Folks at Home,’’ who for 
a score of years or more have been familiar household friends, 
The compositions of Stephen O. Foster, the author of this and 
other celebrated melodies, have a world-wide reputation, and 
in this book we are pleased to find many of his best and most 
popular pieces. A few pages on we meet with the first of 
Will S. Hays’s sprightly compositions, ‘‘Angels meet me at the 
Cross Roads;’’ and so on through the entire book, we recall 
the familiar and famous songs of James E. Stewart, old Dan 
Emmett, James A. Bland, T. D. Rice, Buckley, Christy, Bryant, 
Harris, Bloodgood, Luke Schoolcraft, and others more or less 
known to minstrelsy. There are ninety-four pieces in all, 
arranged with piano-forte accompaniment, averaging between 
two and three pages each, and occupying 215 full-sized pages. 
It is a sterling collection, and to lovers of music no book could 
be a more acceptable holiday present. Oliver Ditson & Co. 
publish just the music- books to suit the demands of all music- 
ally-inclined, both vocal and instrumental. 


Tue Rog BrrTHpay Book. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

This book consists of birthday mottoes, selected from the 
writings of E. P. Roe by Lyman Abbott. An appropriate 
motto has been arranged for each day of the year. The selec- 
tions are admirable, stating truth in such brief, proverbial 
form as to make them serve the purpose of celebrating the 
birthday. The date of the birth of a large number of eminent 
persons is given, and blank spaces are left for added records 
of family and other friends. The illustrations for the several 
months are excellent, as are the introductions to the recurring 
divisions of the year. Mr. Roe’s writings are full of choice 
sentences, luminous and keen, that make thent well suited to 
the use Mr. Abbott has made of them in this tasty little 
volume. 


GoLpEN THOUGHTS ON MoTHER, HomE, AND HEAVEN 
With an Introduction by Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler. Illustrated 
edition. Revised and greatly enlarged. New York: E. B. 
Treat. Price, in cloth, $2.75; gilt edge in box, $350; full 
morocco, $5.00. Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


This superb book includes 400 of the choicest selections on 
mother, home, and heaven from the poetic and prose literature 
of all ages and all lands. Since the first publication of this 
popular work, 40 quarto pages have been added, 51 new and 
appropriate contributions by 34 additional authors have been 
introduced, and also 6 new full-page illustrations and a new 
and very artistic emblematic presentation page. It is full of 
the best thoughts of the wisest men and women upon the three 
dearest words in the language. It is an elegant holiday, birth- 
day, anniversary, or bridal present, and will be an ornament to 
any home. No book can be found that will do more to elevate 
and ennobie character than this. It furnishes pure literature, 
pleasing pictures of domestic life, and the holiest and purest 
sentiments for the reader. Beautiful in typographical execu- 
tion, paper excellent, and illustrations that appeal to every heart. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Messrs. Lee & Shepard, Boston, have published several 
juvenile books of excellent character, suited for presents to the 
young for the coming holidays, among which are The Young 
Silvar-Seekers, by Samuel Woodworth Cozzens, with striking 
illustrations; price, $1.00. Judge Cozzens will be remembered 
as the author of the “* Young Trail-Hunters Series,’’ upon the 
last volume of which he was at work when he died. It has 
now been completed from his manuscript and memoranda, 
and abounds in thrilling incidents and adventures in the 
Southwest. It gives many facts about the Apache Indians, 
and the rich mines in that far-off region of the country. Boys 
will enjoy the experiences, and be taught lessons of value to 
them. 

The Jolly Rover, by J. T. Trowbridge, illustrated; price 
$1.25. This isa new story by an author whose writings are 


always welcomed by young people. As a story-teller he is in 
the front rank of American authors. His aim is to elevate the 
mind, and to purify the sentiments of youth. In this book he 
aims to portray the false ideas and misconduct that are pro- 
moted in youth by the reading of the pernicious literature of 
our time. The lesson is wholesome, for no one would care to 
follow ‘*The Jolly Rover’s’’ example. There is not a dull 
page in the volume. A number of illustrations lend attraction 
to the story, which is the last, and perhaps the most fascinating, 
of the ‘‘ Silver Medal Series.”” It should go int@ the stocking 
of every well-behaved schoolboy at Christmas time. 

All Adrift, by Oliver Optic, illustrated, price $1.25, is the 
latest of this famous author’s book. It belongs to ‘“‘ The Boat- 
Builder Series,” of which it is the initial volume. The story 
contains the adventures of a boy,—who is trying to help sup- 
port the family,—adrift in the world; he works for a living, as 
a boatman, and shows not only ability to handle a boat, but 
also that he has ingenuity and fertility of resources. Better 
than all, he proves to be honest, loves truth, and is willing to 
help his parents. The series opens well, and boys will find in 
it not only pleasant reading, but much useful information. 
The boys in the story are of a lively sort. The ‘‘ Goldwing 
Club,” presided over by Capt. Royal Gildrock, furnishes him 
with an opportunity to teach boys the useful arts, as well as 
the inculcation of the duties of social life. It is one of Mr. 
Adams’s best books. 

Water Analysis is a hand-book for water-drinkers, prepared 
by G. L. Austin. It furnishes a method of determining water- 
analysis to the extent necessary to afford an idea as regards 
the wholesomeness or unwholesomeness of water for drinking 
purposes. 

Paul and Persis is a story, by Mary E. Bush, of “ The 
Revolutionary Struggle in the Mohawk Valley’’; price, $1.25. 
It gives an insight into the life of those who had to deal with 
the hard conditions of the early settlers of the country. Just 
enough of romance is interwoven in the story to give it a 
relish. 

Footlight Frolics is a book of entertainments for home and 
school, comprising school-opera, charades, plays, Christmas 
capers, ete., by Mrs. Charles F. Fernald; price, 30 cents. We 
find that the great objection to ‘‘ plays’’ for young people 
have been obviated in these pieces. They are of a pure char- 
acter, free from slang phrases or objectionable features. Many 
parents, teachers, and guardians have considered it far safer 
to starve the craving aspirations of the rising generation than 
to satisfy them by feeding them upon doubtful, if not poisoned, 
material; and they were right. But now, when the almost 
universal tide of literary talent is turned toward the channel 
of youthful literature; when, especially upon our own conti- 
nent, unusual and unprecedented efforts are ceaselessly being 
made to elevate and instruct the youthful mind, there can 


hardly be found a genuine excuse for refusing to supply the 
needful and proper food, to assist in absorbing either the mid- 
night oil, or in spending the hours of recreation in merry, 
healthful, real eutonénent and pleasure. 


— 8S. W. Tilton & Co., Boston, announce in another column 
of Tue JOURNAL of this week, Introductory Lessons in Draw- 
ing and Painting in Water Colors, by Marion Kemble. This 
little book is the first step in a self-instructive system of art 
instruction under the form of amusement. It begins at the 
beginning, assuming that the pupil knows nothing whatever 
upon the subject, and tells just what to do, and explaining and 
showing how to do it in detail; viz., it tells how to sharpen a 
lead-pencil; how to take color from the cake or pan; explains 
what a wash is and how to make it; shows how to lay ona 
smooth and even tint; points out the causes of failure, and 
explains how to avoid them. The arrangement of the book is 
such that one may learn drawing and painting together, or 
either branch independent of the other. For those who only 
wish to learn how to paint, the publishers issue a series of out- 
line designs, with directions for painting each picture; these 
directions are based upon the ten colors contained in *‘ Tilton’s 
Decorative Art Color Box,’’ and the directions for coloring 
show how to mix these ten colors so as to make any color de- 
sired; viz., if a color is named in the directions which does 
not appear in the box, instructions will be given how to make 
it by mixing colors which are in the box. These outline pict- 
ures may be had in books, on beveled gilt-edge cards, and on 
panels. We commend this little book to those who are intend- 
ing to study either of these branches. A box of colors, con- 
taining ten pans of moist water-colors and three brushes, come 
with book; price, 50 cents. 

Seven Times One are Seven, a poem, by Jean Ingelow, is 
one of a series af books of outline pictures, designed for giving 
practice to those who desire to learn how to paint in water- 
colors. . ners in drawi 
in painting may color the outlines for birthday and Christmas 
presents. These books of outlines are admirable, and will do 
much to stimulate a taste for art work. 

— Harper’s Christmas, for 1882, is a mammoth folio of 32 
pages, 22x16 inches, illustrated with eight full-page pictures 
and a two-page picture for a supplement. The covers are ex- 
quisite specimens of artistic designs, done by ‘the Club” 
and its literary friends, The contents of this Christmas souve- 
nir are of the choicest literary character. Among the con- 


tributors are George Wm. Curtis, Wm. D. Howells, Paul Dem- 


ing, Margaret Eytinge, Edmund Clarence Stedman, Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, Rose Terry Cooke, Geo. P. Lathrop, Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, Mark Twain, Frank D. Millett, and many other 
eminent authors. The stories and miscellany are of a high 
order of literary merit; and not least in value is an illustrated 


catalogue of Harper & Brothers sumptuous and entertaining 
holiday books suited for presents. The entire work is in keep, 
ing with the great publishing house of Harper & Brothers. 

— Henry A. Sumner & Co., Chicago, Ill., have just pup. 
lished Room at the Top, or How to Reach Success and Hapyj. 
ness, Fame and Fortune, compiled by A. Craig; price, $1.(, 
It contains biographical notices of successful, self-made me, 
who have risen from obscurity to fame, including such men a, 
Garfield, E. B. Washburne, Vanderbilt, Robt. Fulton, Dwigh; 
L. Moody, George Peabody, Elias Howe, Jr., Hiram Prwers, 
and others; with eight portraits, also admirable rules for be. 
havior in society. The title well expresses the aim of the cop. 
piler. Life has been often likened to a ladder,—always roon 
on the top rounds. To young men such a book will serve a, 
a guide to success. The book is neatly embellished, and wij 
serve a good purpose as a gift-book to young men. 

— D. Appleton & Co., New York, have now ready Berge,’, 
New Method to Learn French. This method has the stronges 
indorsement from the official reports of the ministry of public 
instruction in Paris, where Mr. Berger has been eminently suc. 
cessful. The plan contemplates the learning of the language 
first, and its grammar afterward. The key to the pronunci. 
ation is presented in a very unique design on the front cover 
of the book. By the use of a single French sentence the entire 
system of pronunciation is presented; followed in the manua| 
by conversations, common words and sentences, fables, con. 
edies, models of letters, cards, commercial and mercantile 
forms, etc. Mr. A. F. Charles, professor of the Association 
Polytechnique, in Paris, is delegated to introduce the Berger 
system in this country. Any one desiring further information 
can address him at 105 East-28th street, New York city. 

— Jansen, McClurg & Co., 117 and 119 State street, Chicago, 
Ill., have just published a book of Practical Hints on Camping, 
by Howard Henderson; price, $1.25. The aim of the author 
is well carried out in this book. It contains hints for the 
guidance of those who seek to enjoy the pleasures of the forest, 
the seashore, the mountain-stream, or on the rolling prairie, 
No greater pleasure can be had by the lover of nature, whether 
artist, sportsman, or naturalist, than incamp-life. The author 
gives concise directions for outfit, shelter, cookery, etc., and 
also for the use of rod and line, fish-nets, hammocks, gun, 
boats, spear, etc. Appended are chapters on accidents aud 
ailments, and camp photography. 

— Messrs. Estes & Lauriat (Boston) have just published a 
new holiday book, in the Zigzag Series style, entitled The 
Knockabout Club Alongshore. It gives, in most entertaining 
style, the adventures of a party of young men on a trip from 
Boston to the land of the midnight sun, by C. A. Stephens, 
author of Camping Out, etc. It is fully and charmingly illus- 
trated. The typographical appearance of the book is excellent, 
and the covers are very attractive. The illustrations are al 
from original designs made expressly for the work. The form 


of the book is small quarto, 240 pages, with maps on covers 
and fly-leaves. Price, in illuminated boards, $1.50; cloth, 


extra, $2.00. 

— 8. E. Cassino, Boston, has published an elegant holiday 
souvenir, with exquisite lithograph cover, fringed edges, of 
the poem Flower-De-Luce, by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
reproduced in fac-simile from the original manuscript, charm: 
ingly illustrated by Isaac Sprague. The entire poem is given, 


and occupies six of the leaves in fac-simile and two in romau 
type, and the cover is tastefully tied with silk ribbon. 
lt is packed in a neat box, for mailing; price, $1.50. 


— Citena Latina (Latin Chain). Prof. Shumway of the Pots- 
dam Latin Normal School is putting life into Latin, according to 
thé Sauveur method. His Latin section, which was a decided 
success at the Amherst College of Languages last summer, li 
grown into a national union of over five hundred members, 
each of whom is doing home work under his direction. 4 
neat monthly pamphlet, of a dozen pages, issued by him, con- 
tains material for work of all grades,—a class of work tha! 
practically denies that Latin is a dead language. This is the 
third monthly journal that has emanated from Dr, Sauveu! 
and his disciples of the Amherst College of Languages. The) 
are devoted respectively to Latin, French, and German, av 


maintain a wide-spread correspondence in the interval bet weel 
the summer sessions, For information concerning the Latil 
Chain, address Prof. E. S. Shumway, Potsdam, New York. 


— F, Leypoldt, 13 and 15 Park Row, New York, have issued 
The Publishers’ Trade List Annual for 1882,—tenth year. |! 
embraces the latest catalogues, supplied by the publishers, pre 
ceded by a verbatim reprint of the Publishers’ Weekly Record 
of Books issued from July 2, 1881, to July 2, 1882, with a con- 
plete index by authors of titles, and subjects; also the Amel: 
can Educational Catalogue for 1882. It is of great convenien 
to buyers and collectors of books, as well as indispensable 
book-dealers. 

— The Home Primer, by the editor of Little Folks’ Reade’, 
with over one hundred illustrations, published by D, Lothrop 
& Co., Boston, is admirably adapted to home-teaching; pric¢ 
50 cents. It has been prepared expressly for parents who desir 
to have a delightful book on object-teching to use in the fami!) 
It is full of pictures in outline on blank leaves, where the chil! 
can draw and print for himself. It teaches lessons of gre 
value upon in-door and out-of-door objects. In fact it is! 
method calculated to fascinate the child and induce him “ 
learn unconsciously. The designs and illustrations are wise!) 
selected and well executed. 

— Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, have publishe! 
several very attractive holiday books, to which we invite ‘! 
special attention of our readers. Prominent among thew " 
the one entitled Cradle Songs of Many Nations. These crs4!# 


songs of widely different nations, brought together in ‘" Big 
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charming volume, faithfully represent the natural sentiments 
of the mother’s heart in all nations. The music is by Rein- 
hold Herman, and the illustrations are by Walter Saterlee; 
and both picture and music combine to convey the richness 
and similarity of feeling in the songs that have been sung over 
almost every cradle in the respective counties. In many cases 
the original words of each country’s language are given. The 
songs are, many Of them, such as have been in use for 
generations, transmitted from mother to daughter, from nurse 
to child. The artist has performed his work with wonderful 
skill and appropriateness, and the melodies are very sweet and 
peautiful. They include the cradle songs of Norway, Arabia, 
China, Scotland, Hungary, Ireland, Russia, Cuba, France, 
Germany, England, America, Japan, Italy, Zululand, Sweden, 
Spain, Denmark, Malabar, Cape Breton, and many original 
cradle songs, like Eve’s, Danaé’s, and the Virgin’s compo- 
sitions of great richness of poetry and music. The volume 
contains 64 quarto pages, printed on heavy paper, pictures in 
colors, and designs etched with artistic skill: the whole, in- 
closed in a box, with ornamented pink cover tied with blue 
ribbons. It is a gift for the holidays, which will delight moth- 
ers and children. 

— Our Boys in India, by Harvey W. French, author of 
Castle Foam, Ego, Gems of Genius, etc., is a beautiful and 
instructive new holiday book just published by Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. It describes the wanderings of two young Americans 
in Hindustan, with their adventures on the Sacred Rivers and 
wild mountains. The text is accompanied with 145 artistically 
executed fand characteristic illustrations. Mr. French is the 
celebrated lecturer on India, and many of the pictures are en- 
graved from his photographs. The story is full of the romance 
of the great Indian Empire. In this story a little Yankee lad 
is kidnapped from his home. By the aid of a detective an 
elder brother, a lad of 16 years, traces him to India. The ad- 
ventures of the two, one as a captive, the other as a rescuer, 
in different parts of the empire, are thrilling, dealing as they 
do with the natives, the snake-charmers and jugglers, royal 
personages and mountaineers, tiger-hunts, elephant and 
rhinoceros fights. The descriptions of scenery, customs, and 
wonders are graphic and instructive. The book is made in 
elegant style, with illuminated covers of Oriental designs. 
Price, $1.75. 

— Mother Goose for Grown Folks, by Mrs. A. D.T. Whit- 
ney, author of Faith Gartney’s Girlhood, etc. A new revised 
and enlarged edition, illustrated by Augustus Hoppin, has 
been published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston; price, 
$1.50. To read these poems based upon the Mother Goose 
rhymes of our childhood, in their new and almost classic style 
of literary dress, is to call back again the sweet reminiscences 
of the “days gone by,’’—‘‘ Hiccory, Dickory, Dock,’’ Bo 
Peep,” Black Spiders,’’ ‘*‘ Cradled in Green,’’ ‘‘Jack Horner,”’ 
the Tree,’ Behind the Log,” ‘Baa, Baa, Black 
Sheep,”’ and many others will make even old people feel young 
again. Mrs. Whitney has done her work with admirable skill, 
and the book will find a hearty welcome in thousands of 
homes of “grown folks,’?’ who have not forgotten ‘‘ The 
Crooked Man,” “‘ Humpty Dumpty,” or ‘‘ Going Back to Our 
Muttons,”’ 


— 8. E. Cassino, Boston, has just published a Biography of 
John Greenleaf Whittier: His Life, Genius, and Writings, by 
W. Sloan Kennedy, author of the Life of Longfellow ¢ price, 
$1.50. It gives the ancestry, boyhood, and first ventures in 
authorship of the noble poet in Part. I. In Part II. Mr. Ken- 
nedy has given an analysis of Whittier’s genius and writings, 
speaking of him as a man, an artist, and examining his poems 
seriatim. No poet has a more abiding-place in the affections 
of the American people. His spotless life and noble purposes 


are enshrined in his patriotic and pure verse. His life is an 
excellent study for the young of our country, and this biogra- 
phy of Mr, Kennedy will place it within the reach of all. 


— John W. Lovell & Co., publishers of Lovell’s Library, 
New York, have published Divorce, by Miss Margaret Lee, 
well known to readers of fiction as the author of Lorimer and 
Wife, Dr. Wilmer’s Love, Nellie Adriance, etc.; price, 50 
cents in cloth, and 20 cents in paper. This is the initial vol- 
ume of a series of fiction by American writers, to be issued by 
Messrs. Lovell in competition with the cheap reissues of. for- 


eign works. The aim is to give our native authors a fair 
chance with our home readers. The book is well printed and 


bound. 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, have just published a 
new and revised edition of The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table, with illustrative notes by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Twenty-five years ago the readers of the Atlantic Monthly,— 
November, 1857, — began to read these delightful chapters. 
The children and youth of this generation will find The Auto- 
crat, as improved by various corrections and changes by the 
author, as enjoyable reading as-did their fathers and 
mothers a quarter of a century ago, The added notes in this 
elegant new edition’ greatly enhance its original charm. If 
parents are seeking for an inexpensive gift for their households 
for the coming holidays, of a literary character, we commend 
to them this book. Price, complete in good library binding, 


printed on heavy tinted paper, only $2.00. The changes in 
be habits, tastes, and perhaps beliefs, of many who first read 
ese papers will only add to their interest now. 


— The Christmas and New Year's cards advertised this year 
by Miss Julia Colman, superintendent of the Literature De- 
partment of the Woman’s National Christian Temperance 
Union, 76 Bible House, New York city, are perfect gems, and 
will do much to promote the cause of temperance. Good 
must be done by friends of the cause using them freely. Miss 


Colman is doing a good work by furnishing these beautiful 
cards, with mottoes of great value, at a very low price in quan- 
tities. See her card, under Publishers’s Notes, in Tue Jour- 
NAL of this week. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBY, Hanover, N. H. Questions will be 
answered by mail when stamps for return-postage are inclosed. 


THAT —1 PROBLEM. 
Mr. Editor :— Those who have discussed the —1 problem 
have erred in admitting that +, = =. Cleared of fractions, 
this does not become +1 = +1, but (—1)* = (—1)?, since 
(—1)? (—1)! 

written in full it would be, (=i)? = (=1)?° 

I. False proof that (—1)* = (—1)?. 

(1) (—1)* =+1. (2) (—1)? = +1. 

(3) Since things equal to the same thing are equal to each 
other, (—1)* = (—1)*. 

II. False proof that 6 = 8. 


(1) 6X 0=0, or6= 2. 
(2) 8 x 0=0, or8 = 


.*. (3) Since things equal to the same thing are equal to 
each other, 6 = 8. 
In both II. and I., (1), (2), and (3) are true, but the con- 


clusion is false, because in II. the first > is not the same as the 


second ; and in I., the first -+ or —‘ is not the same as the 
second -++- or —?, 

III. Proof that (—1)* = (—1)? is not true. Assume (—1)* 
=(—1)*. Extract square-root, (—1)? = (—1)!'. Perform in- 
dicated operations, +1 ——1, or2=2. There is no mistake 
in the operations, but the result is wrong; .*. the assumption 
is wrong, Q. E. D. 

I should like, if opportunity offers, to discuss the subject at 
length, but will state now that the best presentation I have 
ever seen may be found in the algebra written by the editor of 
this department. M. A. BAILEY. 


[Glad to welcome this other B. to this discussion. He 


rate he starts off strong enough when he affirms that + does 


not equal =. In I. he says the first + is not the same as 


the second + because one is—‘* and the other —*, That 
makes no difference. -++ 1 is the same whatever number of 
minus signs compose it. If(—1)* does not equal (—1)*, then 
the axiom fails, and if the Euclidean axiom he has quoted is to 
fail, we had better close up the mathematical column before 
the rest of the once magnificent structure comes tumbling 
about our heads. No, brother B., you don’t really mean to 
take that axiom away, and dump it with last year’s rubbish. 
[That won’t do; we must have it right where we can put our 
feet on it when we want a good foothold against the paradoxes. 
Look again, and see if you have made no_ mistake in the oper- 
ations. We think you have.—Ep.] 


Mr. Editor :—You say, ‘‘ C. R. B. claims the following equa- 


tion, a = a to be true.” I do, for reasons already 
given. But to show its truthfulness in another way, treat it as 


follows: Square both members, and we get 4 = =. Then 


clear of fractions, and get—1=——1. No absurd result here. 
Again, you say, ‘‘The same thing may be put in another 
way.” Not exactly the same thing, as it seemsto me. But 
let us take your equation (1), and without taking the trouble 
to indicate any roots, get, by division, —1 = —1, or clear as 
ususl of fractions, and get l= 1. ‘ What is the trouble here ?”’ 
No trouble at all. Cc. R. B. 
[We desire to ask C. R. B, two questions: 
1. It “ir = is true, why will it not stand clearing of 
fractions without becoming untrue ? 


2, How does showing that, = —* may be cleared of frac- 


tions and remain true, explain the difficulty which arises when 
it is put under radicals and then cleared of fractions ?—Eb.| 


Mr. Editor :—AsI may be responsible for suggesting ‘‘ the 
paradox,’’ I wish to state it in my own way. We assume, 


Equation (b) is true; and, if equation (a) is true, equation 
(c) must be true; but this is not true, therefore equation (a) 
is not true. If equation (a) is false, the uses of (—1) in enu- 
merating, multiplying, and dividing are incompatible. Will 
some one show, de novo, that 

1 


1 1 
J, B. 


MA. B. the one who is to help us out of our trouble. At any/y 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Jil. 


GEORGIA.—Major Burgess has established a very fine acad- 
emy in Savannah. The parents are delighted with the efforts 
and progress which the boys are making. The Savannah News, 
speaking of the academy, on Saturday, said: ‘* The citizens of 
Savannah are certainly to be congratulated upon the establish- 
ment of a first-class academy in their midst.’’ 

ILLINOIS.—The Wrightonian Soc. of the Normal Univ. has 
chosen the following contestants: Debate, Messrs. Harvey and 
Houghton; oration, Mr. Scott; paper, Misses Kuhn and Sparks; 
vocal music, Mr. Chaplin; instrumental music, Miss Milligan. 
——The Whiteside Co. teachers, at their last meeting, deter- 
mined to organize auxiliary associations in the townships. An 
admission fee of 50 cents will be turned over to the county 
organization to pay premiums on educational exhibit at the 
next fair. If the Fair Assoc. will not meet the sum raised with 
a like sum, we do not understand the spirit of that organiza- 
tion.——Prof. Dilatush of Monticello Grammar School gave a 
dramatic entertainment, recently, to raise a library-fund for 
his dept.——Bryant’s birthday was celebrated this year by Ives- 
dale and Philo schools. ——Monmouth Coll. students, against 
the wish of the faculty, proceeded to use the chapel to give a 
reception to their man who won the second prize at the inter- 
collegiate contest. The master of ceremonies was suspended, 
and at last accounts 200 students refused to attend school until! 
he should be reinstated.——Local papers report hazing at 
Arcola High School. We guess not. 

The State Supt.-elect has taken, in the right direction, the 
first step of his administration. Laying aside all political con- 
siderations and disregarding the importunities of many friends, 
he has. without solicitation so far as we can learn, asked Asst. 
Supt. Pillsbury to remain in his present position. This signifies 
that Mr. Raal values, above everything else, ability and expe- 
rience in his clerk. The teachers of the State will confidently 
expect a wise and efficient management of the dept. when they 
find it in charge of two such able men. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Mason City, Iowa. 


IowA. — Reports from district associations indicate very 
strongly that Iowa teachers are renouncing the narrow methods 
of the old education, and quite unanimously are adopting the 
rational methods of the new.——One of the brightest rays of 
promise connected with the gradual increase of wages is that 
teachers are taking more school journals. This prompt and 
eager demand on the part of teachers for a higher qualification 
for their work should stimulate school officers to still greater 
liberality. ——A propos to the above, we are glad to report that 
THE JOURNAL, PUBLIC SCHOOL, and PRIMARY TEACHER are 
growing steadily in favor and demand in Iowa. This trio 
makes a college for teachers unsurpassed In the cheapness, 
quality, and quantity of instruction.——Dr. H. A. Gilman is 
the new supt. of the Insane Hospital at Mt. Pleasant. For 16 
ears he was assistant supt. of a like institution at Jackson- 
ville, Ill. The selection seems to have been a good one,—— 
Montour was specially fortunate in its selection of a principal. 
S. S. Dobson is a young man of ability and enthusiasm.——One 
of the new Co. supts. who is making a fine record is Mr. S. 
Sturgeon, of Hancock Co. He is aggressive, persistent, and 
judicious in his work. 

Prest. Eldridge writes of his normal school, that ‘‘ we are 
flourishing beyond precedent.”” Attendance, 160; new expen- 
ditures upon grounds, buildings, and apparatus are $3,000. A 
preparatory course in law and medicine has been added to the 
curriculum. 

The State Teachers Assoc. will be held at Cedar Falls, Dec. 27, 28, 29. 
The program hns been outlined so far, as follows: 

Dec. 21.—Reading and Elocution, by Miss J. B. Hoadley, Garden Grove; 
Drawing in Public Schools, by Prin. T. M. Irish, Dubuque; A Chalk Talk, 
by Prof. W. N. Hull. 

Evening.—Address of Welcome; Response by Dr. 8. N. Fellows. 

Dec. 28.—Co. High Schools, Objects, and Work, by Prin. R. D. Jones, 
Guthrie Co. H. 8.; The Defects of our Schools and Systems of Education, 
as seen by an Outsider, by Hon. 8. C. Keokuk; President’s Address, by 
Prof. R. A. Harkness, Parsons Coll. ‘ 

Afternoon.—Children of Crime, Supt. H. Sabin, Clinton; Legal 
Rights and Duties of Teachers, by Hon. E.' McClain, Iowa City; e 
Pablic Desire for Industrial Education in the Public Schools, —Why Does 
it Exist? by Supt. C. P. Rogers, Marshalltown. 

Dec. 29.—How can a taste for the reading of good Literature be formed ? 
by Miss Ella Hamilton, Des Moines; Evil Effects of over-Methodizing, by 


Supt. C. C. Cory, Pella. 
Afternoon Session.—Section Meetings. R. A. HARKNESS, Prest. 


State Editor, Louis K. WEBB, Junction City, Kan. 


Kansas.—The meeting of the State Teachers’ Assoc. to be 
held at Topeka Dec 27, 28, and 29, promises to be the best 
ever held in the State. The Executive Com. has sent circulars 
to the principals of graded schools and Co. supts., calling for 
suggestions end topics for discussion, and a live meeting, de- 
voted to the educational questions of the day, may be expected. 
Every teacher in the State should do his utmost to make this 
meeting a success. Tuesday evening the address of welcome 
will be given, probably by Hon. George R. Peck, to which 
Prest. Fairchild will respond, following with his annual address 
as president of the Assoc. The remainder of the evening will 
be occupied by social reunion. Wednesday will be ‘‘ Common 
School Day,’’ with papers on topics of especial interest to dis- 
trict-school teachers. Half of the afternoon will be devoted 
to Co. supts. Thursday will be appropriated to graded and 
high schools, with half the afternoon for principals’ meetings. 
Friday morning will be given to the discussion of topics of 

eneral interest. The evening will be occupied by lectures. 
he meetings will be held in the assembly-room of the capitol, 
which, as now enlarged, will hold twice as many as attended 
even the last meeting. Out of the 6,000 teachers of the State 
there should be enough present to completely fill it. Let every 
supt. and principal see that his locality is well represented. 
om data received by the State Supt. of Public Instruction 
we learn that the State Univ sage this year with an 
attendance of over 500; the State Normal and State Agl. Coll. 
over 300 each ; and Baker Univ. about 275. This shows a de- 
cided increase over last year. 
State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 

MinnEsoTa.—The Board of Ed. of Minneapolis has decided 
to open two free evening schools during the winter. There 
have been enrolled in the public schools of Minneapolis, during 
September and October, 6,792 pupils. 

The next meeting of the Freeborn Co. Teachers’ Assoc. will 
be held in the city of Albert Lea on the first Saturday in Dec. 

The Board of Ed. of Verndale has arranged an excellent 
course of study for the schools of that thriving place. 

The friends of Albert Lea Coll. are moving in the matter of 
locating that new institution at once. 

The present cash estimate of value of unsold achool lands in 
the State is $6,000,000, and the total annual income, including 


rental from unsold lands, is $230,000, 
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State Editor, W. T. CARRINGTON, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


GROUPS OF STATUARY, 
BY JOHN ROGERS, 23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YOrx 


Baldwin Univ., at Berea, observed Founder’s Day, October 
MIssouURI.—A special from Columbia says: ‘‘ There are en-| 13, it being the 83d birthday of Hon. John Baldwin, whose 
rolled in all the depts. of the Univ. 439 pupils, —in the Law| name the institution bears. 
Dept., 34; in Medical Dept., 25; in Engineering, 19. The 
args a is well attended. The number of ladies in all State Editor, V. G. Curtis, Corry, Pa. 
epts. is ‘ 
PENNSYLVANIA.—Supt. Twining of Erie Co. held a success- 
r. S. 8. Laws is doing for the State a grand work. All his! fy) institute at Union City, Nov. 6-10, inclusive. Deputy Supt. 


— 


» 


views may not meet the popular favor; nevertheless, he is a 
great thinker. We hope his services will be retained many 
years. It is our candid opinion that those who so earnestly 
seek his removal will injure themselves more than Dr. Laws. 

There will be three State District Assocs. held in the State 
during the Christmas holidays. The Northeastern Assoc. 
meets in Fulton, The Missouri Valley Assoc. at Sedalia, and 
the Southwestern Assoc. at Pierce City. The presidents and 
secretaries are at work making programs, and purpose holding 
interesting meetings; and, considering the interest taken in 
educational matters by both teachers and people throughout 
the State, we predict large and enthusiastic gatherings. 


State Editor, E. T. TOMLINSON, Auburn, N. ¥. 

New York. — The Fayetteville Union School, under the 
new charter, tried the Regents’ Examination for the first time 
at the recent session. Prin. Larkins is working well. 
Prest. Potter of Union Coll. has recently established three 
rizes among his students for excellency in the care of rooms. 
is said a marked improvement has already appeared in the 


Houck of Harrisburg, Prin. J. A. Cooper of the Edinboro Nor- 
mal School, Prin. Heiges of the Shippensburg Normal, and 
Supt. Carrol} of Oil City, were in attendance as instructors. 

Supt. R. K. Buehrle, of Lancaster, has received a call to 
Omaha, Neb., to act as supt. of the schools of that enterprising 
city, at a salary of $3,000 per year. 

D. H. La Ross, for many years Co. Supt. of Dauphin Co., 
died recently at his home in Hummelstown. 
eee and he leaves a wide circle of friends to mourn 

8 loss. 

From local papers which have been received at this office, 
and other reliable sources, we learn that the public schools in 
Oil City are in a highly satisfactory condition, that they were 
never making more rapid progress. 
and a live and efficient corps o 
and inspiring influence of a wise and energetic supt., an un- 
usual and encouraging educational interest has been awakened 
in the city, which has extended throughout the county. We 
notice that Supt. C. F. Carroll has been invited, in several in- 
stances, to address large audiences on practical educational 


His death was 


With an able principal 
teachers, under the direction 


t 
appearance of the rooms. 


ima Sem. is reported to be very fine, and enjoying a pros-| ties. 


perous year. 


So few teachers have been licensed in Wayne Co. that there 
As a consequence the 


is a great scarcity of teaching material. 
wages have been raised about one-third. 


NortTH CAROLINA.—Bingham School, Mebanesville, is gain- 
ing in reputation Sie day, and it is stronger in its merits 
t has a gymnasium unequaled in the 

South except at Vanderbilt Univ. Major Bingham is one of 


than in its history. 


the best of pioneers and organizers. 


State Editor, Wm. M. Girrrin, A.M. 


New Jersey.—The Morton street school, 


has been enlarged, was dedicated the 23d inst. A large num. 
ber of citizens were present. The following gentlemen made 
brief remarks: State Supt. Apgar, City Supt. Barringer, Prin. 
Haynes, City Auditor Gleason, Congressman-elect Fiedler, Dr. 
This is now the largest 
school in the city. It contains 20 classes, and has enrolled 
1,070 pupils, Joseph E. Haynes was appointed principal of 
the school in 1849, and has held the position ever since. At 
this time there were only 14 teachers in the employ of the| to 
Board of Ed. There are now 30 buildings, having a seating 


Dougherty, and Hon. J. L. Hayes. 


present field of labor. 


Newark, which | during the term for the use of 


subjects, and also to lecture before institutes in other coun- 
This is an indication that he is fully appreciated in his 
Prof. Carroll is a northeastern man, 
and is known here as one of our wisest and best educators, = 
UrTan.—Three test cases on the woman-suffrage act were | — 

brought in Utah. One of the decisions, while affirming the 
constitutionality of the act, declares that women must be tax- 
payers in order to wield the franchise, as men are required to be. 


WEst VIRGINIA.—Supt. Summers of Cabell is teaching in 
the Huntington Normal School.—— Supt. B. S. Morgan is| play of Othelio. 
making an effort,—and he will sueceed,—to have each district 
institute pledge itself to place in the schools the county paper 


tion was taken by the Clinton Dist. Inst.——Supt. O’Brien of 
Taylor Co. is again principal of the Grafton schools.——Supt. 
Dennis of Greenbrier has again inaugurated the district teach- | ing 
ers’ meetings that proved so successful last year. 


the pupils. 


capacity of about 16,000. The value of the houses, sites, and cussion.”? 


furniture is estimated at $930,000. There has been enrolled, 


since Sept. 14, 1882, 15,618 names, of which 
normal trainin 


State Editor, C. J. ALBERT, Germantown, O. 
Ouxn10.—The total enrollment of the Cleveland schools, Oct. 


school, 528 in the high school, 4,017 in the 
grammar schools, and 11,037 in the primary schools, 


2, was 22,254. Cleveland has adopted the plan of issuing, from | prosperous condition. 


time to time, school bulletins. 
in much good. 


In addition to directions to 
teachers, they contain good advice, and will, doubtless, result 


— President Woolsey is reported as havin 
was president of Yale College I was asked if 
mit women students there. I replied that I would i 
Vassar College would admit young men. That ended the dis- 


— Dr. Tait, who is slowly recovering his health, is said to 
37 were in the! intend retiriug from the primacy of England at once. 
he do so he would continue to receive as a pension one-third of 


the revenues of the see of Canterbury. 
— Prest. Julius D. Dreher, of Roanoke Coll., Va., is at the 


Tremont House. The many friends of the college in Boston 
and elsewhere will be glad to learn that the institution is in a 


— Dr. Schlieman’s§health has been restored, but the Turks 
have not yet given him permission to make the elaborate plans 
of Troy he has in contemplation, 


said: ** When I 


aced himself in a drunken quarrel, Othello had taken the commanj 
om him. Presuming on his long acquaintance with Desdemona, 
bride, he repeatedly asked her to intercede and, try to restore him to he 
The first public ac-| husband’s good graces. Iago is jeal 
he had hoped to win for himself, and, while walking together in the gar. 
den, they suddenly come upon Desdemona and Cassio, partly conceala 
from sight, in one of these interviews. As the latter hear them approac). 
, Desdemona asks Cassio to stay and meet Othello, and they will urge 
his suit together; but he declines, and takes his leave of her, [ago djs. 
covers them at this moment, and excites Othello’s suspicions by exclain. 
ing, *‘ Ha! I like not that.” 
The above cut shows the design of the last group of statuary, 
would be a — taken from Shakespeare’s play of Othello, — by the famous 
American artist, John Rogers, Esq., of New York. The figure 
at the left in the group is a striking likeness of Edwin Booth 
in the character of Iago, and the workmanship is, beyond con. 
Should | parison, the best work in clay ever done in this country. The 
group of last season, from the play of the Merchant of Venice, 
—‘‘Is it so Nominated in the Bond ?’’ — presents Antonio, 
Bassanio, Portia, and Shylock in the group; and also 7h 
Wrestlers, from Shakespeare’s play As You Like It, are ai- 
mirable companions to the one from Shakespeare of this year, 
Nothing can be found more ornamental, or better suited to the 


school and home libraries of the students of the ‘ immortal 


— 


Height, 22in. Length of base, 19% in. Depth from front of base, 12 jy, 
Weight, when packed, 150 lbs, Price, $20. 


‘‘ Ha! E like mot that.’?—This design is taken from Shakespear, 


Cassio had been placed in command, but, having a 


ous because Othello has secured a priz 


GERMAN BY PRACTICE. 


By Prof. W. D. Wurrney, of Yale College, 
and L. R. Kiem, author of “Lese 
und Sprachbiicher,” “Deutsche Literatur 
etc. Just ready. 12mo. 


Pian, pe simple. Offers more practice in reading, 
writing, and speaking German than is usual in gram- 
mars. Narratives, descriptions, anecdotes, etc., are 

ven, in which the grammar of the lesson is exemplified. 

hese principles are carefully edited so as to bring out 
the grammar rules. Gives many opportunities for col- 
loquial exercises, and thus pleasantly train the student 
in the use of the language. Grammar contains essen- 
tials; inferior pointa and numerous exceptions avoided. 


a Copies sent to teachers for examination, post- 
paid, upon receipt of 55 cts. 


HENRY HOLT & (0., 29 West 23d St., New York. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
mber upon - 
cation to JoHN H. BECHTEL, 


WOMAN’S MEDIOAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
The 33d Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 5, 
1882, in the new college building. Clinica] instruction 
Save in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills, 
iphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Spri 
Lectures tical 


Course of , Prac Demonstrations, an 
0 of theyear. For fur- 


and all matric 
ther information address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., 
M.D., Dean, No. College Ave. and 2ist St., PHILA. 


MOSES TRUE BROWN'S LECTURES 
Delsarte Philosophy of Expression. 


PRoF. Brown will make en ments with Coll > 
Schools, Teachers’ Institutes, col Literary Associations 
for a FoLL COURSE OF 12 LEoTURES; for a PARTIAL 
CouRnssE OF 4 LECTURES ; or for his Popular Lecture, 


**4 Glance at Delsarte’s Philosophy ef Expression.” 
Address: COLLEGE HILL, Maas. 
Or, ALDINE HOTEL, Puta. 882 


CERMANY, HALLE ON THE SAALE, 
WILHEMSTR, 36. 


vate family, and thoro instruction in 
French by an experien teacher; ladies 


desired. 
Sheldon, Oswego, N. Y.; Prof. Hayes, 


Board in 
German 


Me.; Prof. Hewett, Ithaca, N.Y. 394 beow 


NSTITUTES, TEACHERS, and others desir- 
ing small Herbaria, or Herbarium Specimens, please 


HEROES 
HOLIDAYS. 


REY. W. F. CRAFTS. 


Dr. Newton, Rev. W. F 


international 8S. S. Lessons for (883. 
AN ILLUSTRATED STORY BOOK. 


FOR} 


52 Short Story Sermons for Children, by Rev. R. 8. Storrs, D.D.; Rev. 
Crafts, Rev. J. G. 
454 pages, 40ills. Price,in two vols., 
bound, suitable for Christmas presents, $1.25. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10 and 12 Dey St., New York. 


CHILDREN AND MOTHERS. 
TKACHERS AND PREACHERS. 


Merrill, and 18 others. 12mo, 
per, 60 cts.; 1 vol., cloth, handsomely 


Uniform with preceding Numbers. 


GARRETT ’S . 


100 Choice Selections, No. 21, 


NOW READY, 
Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readings. 
Nothing BRepeated. Price per Number, 30 cents. 
Ask your Booksellers for it, or send price for a Sample to 
P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


DUPLEX 


Two books in one atthe price’of one, Writing always near 
good, smooth support for the,hand. No stumbling on lower edge Cir- 


Copy- Book. C. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


. Affords 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 


FOR CULTURED PERSONS. 


Fine Mounted Photographs of Celbrated Paintings, 
Statuary, Classic Scenery, etc. Two for 25 cts, in 


stamps, or four copies for 50 cts., postpaid. ; 
KEYSER, 


396 287 Druid Hill Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


The Craphic Copy Books. 
Regular Size in Six Numbers. Short Course,in Five. 
OHARAOTERISTIOS. 
A Clear, Bold Hand. Abundance of Practice on the 
Difficult Letters and Combinations. The Small Number 
of Books. The Easy and Natural Gradation of the Exer- 
cises. The Clearness and Beauty of the Copies. The 
Elegance of the Paper, Printing, and Engraving. The 
Patent Reversible Feature, whereby the books may be 
folded back 80 as to occupy but the space of the or- 
ae} ae -book. Sample copies, 10 cts. each. 
893 A. LOVELL & 00., Pubs., 40 Bond St., N.Y. 


Boston School of Oratory. 


Fall course, TWO YEARS; shorter course, one year. 
The Delsarte system of gesture and a complete course 
of light gymnastics. Term begins Oct.5. Application 
at 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass., Oct. lst to Sth, from 
10to12 A.M. For catalogues pele to 

391 © eow R. R. MOND, Principal. 


address CHARLES E. PERKINS, 
326 6 Grandview Avenue, Somerville, Mass. 


E D for our Grand Premium List if you wish to 
make Vacation a profitable one, Address 
OURNAL, 16 Hawley 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Just Out, 


For Every Art Teacher and Student. 
B. F. NUTTING’S NEW BOOK 
ON 


TREE DRAWING. 
RUDIMENTARY EXERCISE CARDS 


IN BLOCKING OUT. 
Published by 


FROST & ADAMS, 
IMPORTERS of ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
37 Cernhill, Boston. 


Send for Catalogue and Descriptive Circular. | 
382 tf eow 


FOR SALE. 


A wey valuable school property, consisting of fifteen 
acres of land and excellant utidings, adapted to the 
use of a first-class MILITARY ACADEMY, which is now 
in a flourishing condition. Said Academy is located 
within thirteen miles of one of the largest, most enter- 
prising, and wealthiest Western cities. This property 
and school will be sold on reasonable terms. Apply at 
once to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, 


By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. Carefully revised 
and containing a new Preface and Notes. Printed 
from new electrotype plates. 1 vol. crown $10, 
gilt top. With fine steel portrait. $2.00. 


The Autocrat is one of the most famous books in 
American Literature, and in its new and handsowé 
type, with the interesting new preface and valuable 
notes which Dr. Holmes has prepared express|y for thls 
edition, will freshly commend itself to the admiration 
and delight of its readers, past, present, and future. 


Oddities in Southern Life and Character. 


Edited by Henry WATTERSON, editor of the Loui 
ville Courier-Journal. With characteristic {ll 
trations by F. 8S. Cauron and W. L. 
the most eminent of Southern artists. 1 voluw 
16mo. $1.50. 


Browning's Complete Works. New Edition 


A new and uniform edition of the Complete Poetical 
Works of ROBERT BROWNING. 7 vols. crown 8Y) 
$12.00. Sold only in Complete Sets. 


A new and desirable Library edition of Brownint's 
Works, including all those previously published in thls 
country, together with the new volume, “Agamemn0.,’ 
etc., just issued, 


“ BEAUTIFUL EXCEEDINGLY.” 


Longfellow Calendar, 
Emerson Calenda!, 


FOR (883. 


Fine Portrait of Lougfellow. 
View ef Longfellow’s Home. 
View eof Emerson’s Home. 
Printed in Twenty Colers, 
Beautiful Holiday Gifts. 
$1.00 each. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, pot 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


REE An illustaated book and 12 elegant Chroms 
Advertising Cards. Send your 
a three-cent stamp, to the Aetna Card Co.. 104 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
396 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


ton St., New York. P.O. Box 2724. 3389 f 


STEEL 
PENS. 


Ku 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


[SPENCERIA 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New- York- 
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bard.’ His numerous other groups represent a great variety 
of subjects, historical, literary, domestic, and miscellaneous, 
adapted to all classes of people who enjoy artistic designs. 
The groups range in prices from $10 to $30, and make holiday 
presents of unequaled appropriateness. They are made with 
special reference to strength, and of a clay-colored material, 
easily kept clean with soap and water. They can be safely 
shipped by freight or express to any part of the world. We 
heartily commend these groups, having a world-wide celebrity, 
to all of our readers, and urge them to send to John Rogers, 
93 Union Square, NewYork, or to Williams & Everett, New- 
England agents, Boston, Mass., for complete illustrated cjr- 
cular of these groups, with detailed descriptions and prices of 
each. Orders may be sent, with price of group wanted, and 
they will be promptly sent. For the holidays no gifts could 
be more acceptable, and none more readily selected from the 
illustrated circular; the cuts show exactly the style of each of 


the groups. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 

— The annual meeting of the Penobscot Ed. Assoc. was 
held at Bangor, Nov. 24. Among the speakers were Hon. N. 
A. Luce, Prof. Woodbury, and Rev. R. L. Howard. 

— Bangor opened her new spacious high-school building on 
Monday, Nov. 27, with fitting ceremonies. Prin, Jordan may 
be congratulated. 

— The latest accession to the ranks in Saco is Miss Nellie 
Hill, who takes the position of second assistant in the High 
School.——Miss Florence Boothby is also serving her novitiate 
as temporary teacher in the city schools, 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— The officers elected at the last meeting of the Merrimack 
Valley Teachers’ Assoc. are, D. A. Clifford, Prest. ; Charlotte 
A. Thompson, Vice-prest.; E.C. Burbeck, Treas. and Sec. 

— Tiden Ladies’ Sem., at West Lebanon, has never had a 
more efficient corps of teachers, or done better work than dur- 
ing the current term which will close at Christmas. 

— Meriden Acad. has recently closed a prosperous term. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
WESTERN MASS. ACADEMIC & HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS’ A8SO0C, 
mag pe Fy organization at the Hall of the High School, Springfield, 
an 


Dec, 27 
Wednesday, 27. 


10. Address of Welcome, by Supt. A. P. Stone. Response by Dr. G. M. 
Steele, Wesleyan Acad., Wilbraham. 

10.30. Temporary organization and epqetetnent of committees. 

11. To what Extent may the Natural Sciences be Taught Experiment- 
ally in High Schools of Limited Means? paper by Prin. J. G. Scott, 
Westfield Normal School. Discussion by J. H. Pillsbury, Springfield 
High School. 

11.45. Elocution in the High School, by Ella A. Skinner, Springfield 
Collegiate Inst. 

2.15. Astronomy in Seminaries and h Schools, by Prof. T. H. Safford, 
Williams Coll. Discussion by Prin. J. W. Beach, Windsor Locks, Conn. 

3.00. Discussion: Greek in the Public High School, by Prin. o We 
Colburn, Springfield High School, and Prin. C. E. Blake, Springfield 
Collegiate Inst. . 

3.30, Technical Terms, by Prin. H. H. Ballard, Lenox Acad. 


Thursday, 28. 

10. Organization, and miscellaneous business. 

10.30. Geography Outside of Text-books; address by Prin. 8. T. Frost, 
So. Berkshire Inst., New Marlboro. 

11.30. How shall English Literature be Taught that a correct Literary 
es 7 Formed? paper by Miss Laura E. Prentice, Westfield Nor - 

2.15. Reading Latin at Sight; paper by Prof. E. P. Crowell, Amherst 
Coll, Discussion by Prof. OM. Parker, ilbraham. 


3.00. Discussion: English Preparation for College, by Hon. P. A. Chad- 
bourne, prest. State Agricultural Coll., and Prin. J. E. Vose, Cushing 
Acad., Ashburnham. 

The Connecticut River railroad will give those attending the Assoc, 


Sree return-checks, which must be secured of the conductors before reach- 


ing Springfield. The Haynes and Evans Hotels will reduce their rates 
for the occasion. No session has been arranged for Wednesday evening, 
as Lieut. Danenhower, of the Arctic exploring ship Jeannette, lectures 
that evening at the Opera House. 

Further information may be had of C. E. Blake, Springfield Collegiate 
Inst., or J. H. Pillsbury, Springfield High School. 


— A large and successful institute was held in Framingham, 
Nov. 24. Ten towns were represented by more than a hun- 


dred teachers and school officers. In addition to these, Miss 
Hyde with her associate teachers, and some 80 pupils of the 
normal school were in attendance. The presence of a com- 
pany of normal students always means an attentive and inter- 
ested audience. This meeting was not an exception. Supt. 
Brown, of Quincy, and some of his teachers were there, eager 
as ever to find and adopt principles and methods that seem to 
promise better results. In addition to the exercises usually 
given, Prof. H. E. Holt, of Boston, gave one of his admirable 
lessons in teaching the elements of music. The Board of Ed. 
was represented by Dr. Miner and Miss May, each of whom 
spoke briefly to the teachers. 

This was the 21st institute of the season, and closed the 
series for this year. They have been attended by nearly two 
thousand teachers, and the principles and methods discussed 
have everywhere commended themselves to those interested in 
the progress of the schools. The one thing needed to make 
them operative (for good, is some efficient system of skillful 
supervision that shall assist the teachers in laying out their 
work on improved plans, and also in carrying it forward in ac- 
cordance with these plans. 


-KIDNEY-WORT 
-FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
| CONSTIPATION. |? 


No other disease is so prevalent in this coun- 
try as Constipation, and no remedy has ever; 


-KIDNEY-WORT. 


AN ELEGANT HOLIDAY VOLUME OF 1. 


POETICAL SELECTIONS. 


equalled the celebrated Kidney-Wort as a 
Elcure. the obstinate COMMON SCHOOL SERIES. ADVAN CED SERIES. 
the case, s remedy will overcome it. - 3. Physiology. 1. Physics. 
£\.omplicated with constipation. Kidney-Wort|4 on and Civil Gov't, = 
13. American Literatnre. S. Mythology. 
2 14. Grammar. 9. Bhetoric. 
$| you haveeither of these troubles hy and Etymology. 
Sell |* 19. Physical and Political Geog. 16. Chemistry. 
20. Beading and Punctuation. 17. Geelogy. 


The immense sale of the Regents’ Questions in Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, and 8 
frequent iv quiry for similar questions in advanced subjects. To meet this demand, we have 
series of Question-books, which, compared with the many books of the sort already published, presents the 
following advantages: 
cenomy.—The teacher need purchase books only on subjects upon whieh special help is needed. 
Frequently a $1.50 book is bought for the sake of a few questions in a single study. 
; . present themselves for examination in only par subjects, and receive part certificates to exchanged 

he Cambrid p Book of or full certificates when ali the branches have been d. The same plan is very generally pursued by county | News, Politics, Literature, Social Interests, 

upts. and Commissioners who are encouraging their teachers to prepare themselves for higher certificates. 
2. Thoroughness.— Each subject occupies from 32 to 40 pages, carefully compiled, and referring to the 


Here, the studies may be 
ork, since applications for State Certificates may now 


TEACHERS’ BOOKBINDER 


— AND — 
Wi OT UERIES, &e. > A | Special attention given to binding Longfellow’s 
by A. P. SOUTHWICK New Work, Turner’s Gallery, and all Sub- 
scription-books. Dies ent for the books. 


A nice half-leather binding for Harper, Scribner, and 
all magazines, for 75 cts. 
F. J. BARNARD & CO., 


PRICE 396eeow 102 Washington 8t., opp. Cornhill, Boston. 


jTencents SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 


Weekly Edition. 


THE NEW-ENGLAND NEWSPAPER. 


A Comprehensive, Progressive iInde- 
pendent Journal, 
DEVOTED TO 


lling, has led to 
ad prepared this 


and General Affairs. 


; P oetry and Song leading text-books. The questions in large type compare in number with those given in other Question-books| An Admirable Weekly Review of American Life. 
a while ides these there are many notes, queries, and practical hints, that All the learner’s mind with suq- 


gestions to further investigation and personal thought upon the subject. ‘n this particular these Questton-books 


Selected from English and American | ¢scape the severe criticism that has been passed upon the mere Cramming- books. 
The Dime Question-beoks are printed in three sizes of type, a distinguishing which| THE WEEKLY SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN is a con- 


authors. Collected and edited by 

= is most essential, that the teacher who has but littie time may concentrate it upon the sa 
CHARLOTTE Fiske Bates, of Cam-| ward fill in the interesting but less important matter at leisure. 4 
bridge, compiler of “The Longfellow | much to the attractiveness of the series. 


Birthday Book,” “Seven Voices of 


(Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles.) 


ent points, and after- 
The handsome page and the dent type add venient quarto sheet, covering a choice selection of the 


best features of THE DAILY and SUNDAY REPUBLI- 
CAN, with re-written and carefully classified news sum- 


Sympathy,” &c. With a steel por- 
trait of Longfellow, and 16 full-page 
illustrations, from original designs by 
Church, Fredericks, Dielman, Schell, 
Murphy, Gifford, Smillie, Harry Fenn, 
and others. Engraved by George T. 
Andrew. Over 900 pages, royal 8vo, 
cloth, gilt edges, $5.00; half morocco, 
gilt, $7.50; full morocco, gilt, $10.00; 


WHAT IS SAID OF THE 
From John Kennedy, State Conductor of Institutes, 
New York, and author of The Philosophy of School 
Discipline, The School and the Family, etc. : 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., October 3, 1882. 
C. W. BARDEEN, ExQ : 

My dear Sir,—Iwish to thank you for copies of 
SOUTH WICK’S DIME QUESTION BOOKS. I have ex- 
amined them with pleasure. A Question-book can be 
80 easily made a bad thing, and the financial tempta- 
tion to making bad Question books is so great that I 


DIME QUESTION-BOOKS. 


SERIES HAS, HOWEVER, DISPLAYED RARE ABILITY 
AS A QUESTIONER. Nor does he stop with questions; 
many of them are answered clearly and fully. There} Comment and 
are notes, references, bits of curious information, and | the week. 

scores of short, sharp, unanswered queries, well- 
adapted to stimulate research on the part of the stu- 
dent. Nothing profound is attempted; our author|of Springfield, 
comes directly to the point.”"— The Student. 


maries and considerable original matter. 
NEWS OF THE WEEK—A page of Editorial Note and 


compact review of the general news of 


LOOAL INTELLIGENCE—A page summary of the news 


Western Massachusetts, and all the 


New-England States. 
“ Mr. Southwick, a graduate of a New-England col-| News.LeTTERS from Washington, New York, and 


tree calf, $12.00. 


“The work in its mechanical execution and illustra- ——- study. 
Hons is one of the handsomest we have seen.” —Pub. | of them. 


Phila. 


Am. Bookseller. 


“ One of the most elegant and valuable holiday books 
or the coming season.”"—Zion’s Herald. 


ted.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


on any subject of 


c.— 8. 
of study indicated 


“ Those seeking for a volume of standard character 


- tban to secure a copy of the ‘ Cambridge Book of 
etry and of Education. 


appy and nourishing. 


the author has admirabl 
find them valuable aids.”’—Jndianapolis Juurnal. 
“In these days of written ordeals for aspiring teach-' We know of no other Question-book so entertaining to 
" ers; and of competitive Civil Service examinations, | the general reader. The old fisherman complained of 

A massive and splendid volume, charmingly illus- | anything which is conducive to the ‘cramming process’ | the stories in Webster’s Dictionary that they were 
is eagerly sought. Hence, there has arisen a demand for |‘ unco’ short.’ In these books there is brevity, but the 
* comprehensive summaries and for series of questions | author’s warm individuality breathes through the iso. 
It is one of the best of its kind now before the pub. | analogous to those usually given. General information | lated questions and makes them an organized whole, 


am really delighted to find a good Question-book. 
The bad Question-book fosters cram; the good one | the late W. D. Henkle, of 


lege and a teacher o s. experience, possesses, like 
hio, a rare faculty for ask- 


Mr. Southwick’s system is good. It/| ing questions, and a still rarer faculty for answering 


Yourstruly, JOHN KENNEDY. 


I hope you may sella million|them. Nothing could be more different than these 


volumes from the dry, categorical catalogue prepared 


eekly. “ The subject-matter is sufficient to enable any candi- by the man who wants to make out sixty questions on 


“The editor has done her work with taste and judg- | ate to pass a favorable examination.” — The Teacher, |*® ®ubject, and keeps counting them up on his fingers 


to see how soon he can get through. . Southwick 


2 ent. The collection is more complete and represent- |‘ « We have looked them over several times without | 18 full of his snbject,—enthusiastic, wary, everywhere 

tive than any similar work lately published.’’— Boston | getting any light on the puzzle how such little bookscon- | Stimulating. He selects the most essential points, asks 

a lobe. trive to hold so much.’’—Jowa School Journal. ‘ 
“ , “The plan is to systematize and render easier the a 

A volume which fairly rivals all others in the field.” plan of ching ents tin ma om thacd Qameral vabisets, and with notes,— now a bit of information, now a good- 

i natured satire, now a score of sbort, sharp questions, 

y suce - Teachers will! that irresistibly set one to thinking. If there is really 


his questions simply, answers them clearly and fully: 
but he is not satisfied with this. Every page brims 


an art of questioning, Mr. Southwick is master of it. 


importance is desirable; yet the sort | sure of and worthy of theughtful attention.” —North- 
above has a tendency to c ip, super-! ern Indiana 


Address, 


nd permanent value for a holiday gift, cannot do bet-| First Nine Numbers Now Ready ; (the other 11 Nos. will follow rapidly). Each sent, postpaid, for Ten Cents. 
C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & co., 
396 a 13 Astor Place, New York. 


LECTURES. 


) Kane salvation Army in England, by One who 
‘) “ The Story of John Poutids, the Founder of Rag- 

£°d Schools, by the Minister of his Church.” 

. merican Bands of Mercy, and other Bands, by 
their Secretary.” 

a) Sketches of Bnglish Life and Character.” 


and American papers describe the Lectures 
Timmins as “ Masterly,” “ Intensely interest- 
Able,” and “ Eloquent.” 


“‘ Note the advertisement of the eloquent preacher 
The topics and ker wust com- 
7 earing.”—DRr. EMERSON, Editor of Christian 


“Mr, Timmins is a finished s 
er, apt in illustra- 
at times very eloquen He bis audi- 
roughout the entire delivery of an address by 
and masterly presentation of the subject.”— 


) BOYS, HERE IS A CHANCE! 


The SOLAR WATCH 


perfect Timekeeper. 
and a trial Subscription to the . 


GOLDEN ARCOSY, 4 Weekly Paper for Boys and Girls, 


FOR ONI:SY 285 CENTS. - 
The Solar Watch is the latest wonder. It will denote the time 


accurately AND CAN NEVER GET OUT OF ORDER, It consists of 
a compass (worth alone more than 60 cents), a dial and indicator. 
The instrument being pointed due north, the exact time is infallibly 
given. For Boysitis just as good as a $16 watch four Travelers it 
is in some respects better, as it always gives the exact time of the 


lace they are in ; for Sportsmen it is invaluable and tudispensable ; 
School Teachersitis.a valuable addition to their scientific in- 


struments. The Solar Watch can be carried in the vest pocket, i 
instantly adjusted, and will denote the exact time, 

think ofit. A Watch for 25 
guaranteed or money reiunded, This is no humbug, and the Solar 
Watch willdo just what we say. IT Ir1s a Won- 
DERFUL INSTRUMENT, MADE ON SCIENTIFIO PRINCIPLES, ACCURATS 
ANDEELIABLE. The Compass is absolutely correct, and 13 eaclosed 
im a beautiful nickelcase. It must not be confounded with tho so- 
called magnetic time-pieces, which have been exclusively adver- 
tised. The Solar Watch has never been advertised for loss than 5- 
cents, but in order to introduce our elegantly illustrated youths’ 


just 
Cents. Every statement 


per Tas GoLDEN Arcosy,” we willsend you the same a trial 


— me the = Warou FREE, if you will send ne 25 ceuts 
O pay postage an cking expenses, Postage stamps taken. 
Address E. RID 


ZOUT & CO., 10 Barclay St., New York. 


ELL, Editor of the Journal oj Education. 

we Rev. Ts08. TIMMINS, of England, is prepared to 
Lectures.on the above subjects. Terms to suit. | jogne free. 

or call, at 96 Tremont St., Boston. 391 h eow tf 


SPEAKERS. Something to suit everg 
e latest, best, and | 200 Z 


For Schools, Clubs, or Parior. 
descriptive cata- | Prices and quality guaranteed. Library Bureau, 


spiciest things in this line. Full 


EO, N 
Hditor of the Mass. Pioughman, and T. pt. AYS DIALOGUES, TABLEAUS, RE ADINGS, nad 


T. 8. DENISON, 


Metropolitan Block, CHIOAGO, ILL. 


F YOU WANT A GIFT at once novel and use- 


y | ful and of tested merit, send for new catalog of 


Labor-savers for all who read or write. 


32 Hawley St., Boston, Manuf’s of 


Boston, by well-informed observers ; also occasional 
correspondence from contributors in other centres of 
this country and in Europe. 

A WEEKLY REVIEW of the doings of Congress and 
the Massachusetts Legislature during their sessions, by 
our special reporters. 

EDITORIALS — From one to two pages of thoughtful 
articles on political, social, scientific, and religious 
subjects by able and independent writers. 

LITERATURE — Frequent literary letters from a 

well-known Boston critic, with reviews, notices, and 
literary news from other sources. 
ENTERTAINING SHORT STORIES, original or selected; 
choice bits of Poetry; a column or more of carefully- 
prepared Religious Intelligence; Various entertaining 
Miscellany, gleaned from the richest fields, etc. 

AN AGRIOULTURAL DEPARTMENT, containing valu- 
able special articles by well-known writers, and other 
interesting original matter. 

MONEY AND BUSINESS Matters and Markets ; New- 
England Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


The Weekly Republican is thus a valu- 
able general newspaper for the family, 
for the farmer, and for the active business 
or professional man who cannot keep 


pace with detailed daily issues, and es- 
pecially for New Englanders at home and 
abroad. 
SUBSCRIPTIOY : Four cents a copy, 75 cts. for six 
months; $1 50a year; in clubs of ten or more, $1.2%5a 
copy, one year. 
A Special Cash Commission allowed to 
Postmasters and others acting as Lecal 
Agents. . 
Specimen copies sent free on aplication,— and all 
subscriptions payable strictly in advance. 

Address, 

THE REPUBLICAN, 

396 a SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


6e A SCIENTIFIO MACHINE FOR HOLDING INK.” The 
most practical, convenient, and satisfying invest- 
ment a writer can make for his desk. Perfected at 
great expense. Warranted to suit or money refunded 
after a month’s trial. Some buyers have told us th 
would not be without it for ten times its cost. It 
worth investigation simply as an invention. Full de- 


scriptions free. Library Bureau, 32 Hawley St., 
Manuf’s of Readers and Writers Labor-sayers. 396 
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EDUCATION. 


Vol. XVI.—No. 21, 


Some Late Publications. 

Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Anatomical Technelogy aa applied to the Domestic Cat. Wilder A 8 Barnes & Co, NY $1 50 
Young Folks’ History of the Queens of England. - Stickland Estes & Lauriat, Boston 1 50 
Young Folks’ —— of Mexico. Illus. - - Ober “ as 1 50 
Vocabulary to Complete Works of Virgil. - - Greenough Ginn, Heath & Co, Boston 1 40 
Complete Works of Edwin P. Whipple. 6 vols. - Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 9 00 
Oddities in Southern Life and Character. - - Watterson 6 “6 «. 18 
Paul and Persis: Revolutionary Struggle in eretiinbnen Bush Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 20 
Poems of American Patriotism. - - - - athews Chas Scribner’s Sons, NY 1 60 
Plish and Plum. - - - - - - Wm Busch Rorberts Bros, Boston 1 00 
Little Sister, No Name Series. - 1 00 
Sunshine in the Soul. Second Series, 50 
John Greenleaf Whittier. - - > - «= Kennedy T Y Crowell & Co, NY 1 50 
History of Architecture in all Countries. Ferguson “s “ 14 00 
Zig-Zag Journeys in the Occident, . ~ - Butterworth Estes & Lauriat, Boston 2 25 
Knock-about Club Alongshore. - - Stephens 2 00 
Three Vassar Girls Abroad. - - Champney 2 00 
The Tarvard Shakespeare, 20 vols. - - Hadson os $25 to 90 00 

“ 10 vols; e “ “ 20 to 60 00 
Our Boys in India. - - - - - French Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 75 
Live Oak Boys. - - - Kello “ 1 25 
Horace Greeley, - - - - . - Cornell D Lothrop & Co, Boston 1 2 
Wild Flowers and Where they Grow. - - - Harris 6 es o $3 to 6 00 
Seventh Monarchy. 2 vols, octavo. - - - Rawlinson Dodd, Mead & Co, NY 
Dec., 1773. - - - - McVickar bed 


The Boston Tea Party 
Cradle Songs of Many Nations. Holiday Book. - 


| 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Ho.uipAy Girts for Cultured Persons.—Two 
handsomely-mounted Cabinet Photographs of 
Celebrated Paintings, Statuary, or Classic’ 
Scenery, etc., for 25c., or four copies for 50c.,' 


in stamps,—all different subjects,—with cata-' 
logue, post-paid. Address S. Keyser, 
Druid Hill Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y., an- 
nounces, on another page of THE JOURNAL 
this week, the Dime Series of Question Books, | 
with full answers, notes, queries, etc., by A. 
P. Southwick. No more valuable books for 
the use of teachers and pupils can be found in 
print. They cover all of the topics taught in 
the common and advanced schools. Mr. 
Southwick has a rare faculty of asking ques- 
tions. He strikes at the root of the matter in 
each topic, and shows the skill of a master in 
the art of Socratic teaching. The essential 
points of each subject are clearly brought be- 
fore the pupil’s mind. The answers show 
thoroughness and ability. His notes are full 
of information, and his keen queries stimulate 
thought and investigation on the part of stu- 
dents. We know of no question-books so well 
calculated to inspire good teaching, and that 
part of pupils. The series will comprise 20 
numbers, — 11 now ready, and 9 to come, 
These Dime Question-books will each have 
will produce so much enthusiastic work on the 
from 32 to 40 pages, printed in three sizes of 
type, enabling the teacher to use the more im- 
portant points at first, and then return to the 
less important matter later when the subjects 
are to be more exhaustively considered in 


class. Teachers and students preparing for 
examinations will find these Dime Question- 
books indispensable. They should seil by the 
million. Price, only 10 cents each, post-paid 
by mail. 


*,* “‘ Magnificent promises sometimes end in 
paltry performances.” A magnificent excep- 
tion to this is found in Kidney-Wort, which 
invariably performs even more cures than it 

romises. Here is a single instance: ‘‘ Mother 

as recovered,’’ wrote an Ililinois girl to her 
relatives. ‘‘She took bitters for a long time 
but without any good. So when she heard of 
the virtues of Kidney-Wort she got a box and 
it has completely cured her liver complaint.’’ 


Few people know for how small a sum they 
can bind, and thus save, the worthy magazines 
they are constantly acquiring. And it was not 
until quite recently that a good leather binding 
for our common magazines, like Harper, Scrib- 
ner, etc., could be produced for 75 cents. We 
wish to refer you to the Teachers’ Bookbinder, 


F. J. Barnard & Co., 162 Washington Street, 
corner Cornhill. See advt. in another column. 


For all p tive purposes, for Constipation, 


Indigestion, Headache, and Liver 
take Ayer’s Pills. By universal accord, they 
are the best of all purgatives for family use. 


PICTURESQUE JOURNEYS IN AMERICA is the 
title of a pretty quarto in the holiday list of 
R. Worthington. It is, however, as instructive 
as pretty, and will be preserved to instruct and 
entertain long after the holidays are over.’ The 
most beautiful and picturesque scenery in this 
country, from the shores of Maine to the won- 
derful mountains and valleys of California, are 


pictured in the fine engravings, and it is all de- 
scribed in the text in a manner most likely to 
hold the attention of young readers, 


As apurifier, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla acts directly 
and promptly. A single bottle will prove its 
merits. any thousands of people are yearly 
saved from dangerous fevers the exercise of 


a little timely care in properly cleansing the 
system by the use of this comedy 


A. 8. BARNEs & Co., New York, -announce 
on the first page of Tok JOURNAL of this issue, 
Barnes’ Popular History of the United States, 
one volume royal octavo, 740 pages, 276 illus- 
trations; price, $5.00. This valuable history, 
adapted expressly for reference in schools and 
households, is by the author of Barnes’s Brief 
United States History, which has had a mar- 
vellous popularity, and sale of over half-a-mil- 
lion copies, for school use. It is used in the 
public schools of Troy, N. Y.; Richmond, Va. ; 
New York City; Scranton, Penn.; Springfield, 
Ill.; Louisville, Ky.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Port- 
land, Me.; Springfield, Mass.; Salem, Mass. ; 
Detroit, Mich.; New Orleans, La.; Norwalk, 


|Conn.; Jersey City, N. J.: Hudson, N. Y.; St. 


Paul, Minn.; Fort Wayne, Ind.; Dubuque, Ia. ; 
Lewiston, Me.; Pittsfield, Mass.; Nashua, 
N. H.; Rahway, N. J.; Waterbury, Conn.; El- 
mira, N. Y.; Wilmington, Del.; Portland, Or. ; 
and hundreds of smaller cities and towns, and 
has recently been adopted for exclusive use in 
the public schools of the cities of Cambridge, 
Mass.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Burlington, Vt.; 
Petersburgh, Va.; Chicago, Ill.; Norfolk, Va; 
Chelsea, Mass.; Rutland, Vt.; Louisville, Ky. 


It is brief, designed for one term of study; yet it 
is so comprehensive that no important subject 
fails of full attention. Foot-notes contain the 
anecdote, humor, and sparkle of history, also 
biographies of national characters, 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


No doubt your poor blackboards are annoy- 
ing, but that can be easily remedied, as J. A, 
Swasey, 21 Brattle Street, Boston, makes new 
blackboards for school-houses and renovates 
old blackboards in first-class style at reasonable 
prices. 


Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar has 
a larger sale than any other cough medicine. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 

THE nutritive properties of Colden’s Liquid 
Beef Tonic sustain the body without solid 
food. Colden’s; no other. 


NUMBERS MAGAZINES, RE- 
VEE WS, Books Published in Parts, Out-of-Print 
Books, Books in Foreign Languages (Oriental, etc., etc.), 
Odd and Out-of-the-Way Books, Books that have been 
searched for without success, Pamphlets, Reports. 
Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), ete. 

Second-Hand School Books. Send for a Catalogue. 

Pick-up Orders Solicited. 
A. &. CLARK, 


878 21 BAROLAY STREET, New YORK. 


Self - Instructive Lessons 
IN DRAWING AND PAINTING IN WATER COLORS. 
By MARION KEMBLE. Price, 50 ets. 

TILTON’S DECORATIVE ART COLOR-BOX. Ten Moist 
Wier Secs and three Brashes in a Japanned Tin Box, 
ce, 
ee Either of the above sent free by mail on receipt 
of price. List of Outline Designs for painting in Water 
Colors free on application to 
396 tf TILTON & CO,, Boston. 


KIDNEY-WORT_ 
IS A SURE CURE 


for all diseases of the Kidneys and 


It has specific action on this most important 
enabling it to throw off torpidity and 


and of Latest 
for Fall and Winter. 


(ARDS. 


THESE CARDS MUST NOT BE CON- 
FOUNDED WITH THE CHEAP CARDS 
ORDINARILY OFFERED BY “CARD 
DEALERS” AND “CARD COMPANIES ” 


Christmas Cards by Mail. 


Another Christmas 
Greeting to THE 
JOURNAL readers. 

Over One Mil- 
lien Cards sold by 
us last year. 

The following of- 
fers will best testify 
our thanks to all 
friends who have 
aided this large sale, 
for by it we have 
been able to make 
larger and more ad- 
vantageous purchases 
for this year, the ben- 
efit of which we 


cheerfully give to 
our customers. 


- 


For 50 CENTS (in stamps), seventeen Marcus Ward’s, 


Prang’s, Tuck’s, and others, finest Christmas Cards, 
together with an eight-page Calendar, designed by J. 


A. Mitchell, of New York, printed tastefully in colors, 
size 344 x 444. This Calendar is destined to have a very 


large sale. It contains rates of postage, legal holidays, 
and other useful information. 
For 25 CENTS (in stamps), Eight Marcus Ward’s, 


Prang’s, Tuck’s, and other beautiful cards, together 
with Prang’s Triplicate Star. 

TO TEACHERS ONLY.—Fifty Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, 
and other beautiful cards, no two alike, for $1. Better 
assortment, $200; a very choice selection, no two 
alike, $3.00. Every card warranted new and fresh. 
Fine lot Fringed Cards, 10c., 15c., 25c., 30c., to $1 each. 


Refers to the Publishers of the JouRNAL OF EpDv- 
CATION. Refers by permission to Hon. E. 8. ToBEy, 
Postmaster Mass. 


» Boston, 
H. H. CARTER, 
Stationer and Whelesale Paper Dealer, 
3 BEAOON STREET, BOSTON. 


Remember, the above offer remains open so as to in- 
clude the Valentine, Easter, and Birthday for 1883. 


THESE CARDS MUST NOT BE CON- 
FOUNDED WITH THE CHEAP CARDS 
ORDINARILY OFFERED BY “CARD 
DEALERS” AND “ CARD COMPANIES.” 


Atlantic Monthly 


FOR 1883 WILE CONTAIN 


Contributions in almost every number by 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
Author of “ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” ot. 


‘‘ Michael Angelo, a Tragedy,” 
Which was left complete by 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, 


and which will run through three numbers of the Mag. 
azine, beginning with January. 


“The Ancestral Footstep,” 


Outlines of an exceedingly interesting Romance, fro, 
the manuscript of 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


“Daisy Miller, a Comedy,” 
By HENRY JAMES, Jr. 


A dramatization with important alterations, of his very 
popular story, “‘ Daisy Miller.” 


Stories, Essays, Sketches, and Poems, by many others 
of the best American writers. 


THE ATLANTIO furnishes its readers in the course 
of a year as much reading as is contained in Twensy 
Ordinary Volumes of 300 pages each. 

TERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, postage /ree ; 35 


cents a number. ith superb life-size portrait of 
Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, or 


Emerson, $5.00; with two portraits, $600; with three, 
sro with four, $8.00; with five, $9.00; with all six, 
10. 


Remittances should be made by money-order, draft, 
or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
954 Park St, BOSTON{MASS. 


METRIC AND FOOT RULES, 
FREE. 


We will send to the Principal of any School or College 
in the United States a package of Foot-rales with Inch 
and Metric dimensions, on receipt of cost of postage 
and packing. . 

Send6centsfor - - - 10 Rules. 
“ 15 “ “ 25 “ 
30 “ é 50 “ 


N. B.—These Rules will be found very useful in High 


and Normal Schools. Address 
N. E. PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
391 16 Hawley Bt., Boston, Maas, 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 
‘ Pe” SOMETHING NEW.—Teachors Catalogue of all the School Books published, free to all. 


'To ‘Teachers, 


'T'o Students, 
‘To Ministers, and 
All Professionals. 


Good News from Boston. 


THE READERS or tog MUSICAL RECORD, many of whom have received great 


benefit from the use of 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD, 


Preneounce it Nutritious for All. 


NEw ENGLAND M. anp M. Inst, Farr, Boston, Nov. 12, 1881. 

We, the undersigned, hereby certify that during the fair of ten weeks, whenever we were urable to obtain 
our regular meals, or were exhausted from extra labor that we were frequently obliged to give, that by taking 
Murdock’s Liquid Food it relieved us from hunger and exhaustion in less time than any food or extract we hav? 
ever taken. It being so rich in nutrition and free from insoluble matter, it gives nutrition without the labor of 


digestion ; (a tablespoonfal is sufficient to relieve hunger). 


It is what is wanted when exhausted. 


J. F. WOOD, Treasurer, 
(and 43 officers, exhibitors, and musicians). 


We all forget, when exhausted, that we are invalids until our normal health is restored, fr¢- 
quently being so reduced that we cannot obtain any sleep. Murdock’'s Liquid Food wil! 


relieve exhaustion in a few minutes. 


It will make blood faster than all pre 


tions known, and can be retained 


by the weakest stomach when all other food or water is rejected, 
It is the only food that will relieve the Consumptive from hunger. 
Pee. -gouere® use in the United States Navy and Hospitals. Our electrotypes show 


babies like it and want it. 


Kept by your Druggist ; if not, order direct, and we will pay express. 


One ounce, 15 cts.; 6 oz., 55 cts; 


12 oz., $1.00. 


MURDOCE’S LIQUID FOOD CO., Boston. 


The Musical Public especially benefited. Great Singers use it, and will not be without it. 


One bottle will convince you of its merits. 


We have used this in our family for many months, und it is what is wanted in eve"! 


heouscheld. — (Editors of tne Musica) press. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 

We desire to call special attention to the fol- 
lowing announcement of Christmas and New 
Year’s Cards. 

FRESH, CHOICE, SUITABLE, 
and inexpensive presents to your scholars or 
friends can be made with the really elegant 
Temperance Cards prepared by Miss Julia Col- 
man, Supt. Literature Dept. W. N. C, T. U. 
A Boston lady says, they are the choicest col- 
lection she has seen. The cards are dainty, 
and the sentiments refined. The assortment 
contains over 250 kinds, from }¢ cent to 30 
cents each. Some arein sets. In the 
Longfellow Set, 6at 6 cts each; per set, .30 


Beer & Cider ‘6 in each, 2ctseach, “ .10 


Send for descriptive price-list, with a few 
cents for the styles you wish to see. Better say 
whether for boys, girls, or young people. Send 
early. Address, Miss Julia Colman, 76 Bible 
House, New York. 

IMPORTANT.— When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Union Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. zz 


‘“Troveuts that breathe and words that 
burn’? would be of little value unless trans- 


cribed by the pen, and what pen more suitable 
than one of Esterbrook’s? To be had of 
all stationers. 


t@- Make your old things look like new by 
using the Diamond Dyes, and you will be happy. 
Any of the fashionable colors for 10 cents. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


AN OLD PHYSICIAN, RETIRED FROM PRAC- 
tice, having had placed in his hands by an East India 
missionary the formula of a simple vegetable rem- 
edy for the speedy and permanent cure of Consum 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat and 
Lung Affections; also a positive and radical cure for 
Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, after 
having tested its wonderful curative powers in thou- 
sands of cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to 
his suffering fellows. Actuated by this motive ‘and a 
desire to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French, or English, with full directions for preparing 


and using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
naming this paper, . A. NOYES, 149 Power's Block, 
Rochester, N. Y, 388 m eow 


UTLINES OF MAP -DRAWING; with 
Diagrams founded on Parallels and Meridians, and 
adapted to any text-book on Geo ey 5 3 F. E. 
BANGS, Principal of Wooster School, New Haven, 
Ct. Price, 25c. single copy; $2.40 per doz.; or $17 per 
hundred, prepaid. Address the author, 393 tf 


FOR SINGING SCHOOLS AND CONVENTIONS. 
THE 


REALM OF SONG, 


By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


The “REALM OF SONG,’ with the Teacher’s 
Ciub, makes a magnificent outfit for Singing School 
and Class Work. 

Beautifal Music in the ‘‘ REALM.” Clear 
and attractive methods in the ‘‘CLUB.’ All 
carefully graded, seo as to make EVERY 
STEP in the Singing Class and Institute a 
DELIGHT te Teachers and Scholars. 


TEACHERS! 


Examine the plan by which the work of teacher and 
class is kept separate. 

Specimen copy sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
75 cts, The ** Teacher's Club ” is furnished 
gratis to any one ordering six or more copies of the 

‘Reaim,” or any other of our Singing-school books. 
The ** Club » alone mailed for 25 cts. 


JOHN CHURCH & CoO., 
NEW YORK OFFICE: Cincinnati, 0 


No. 5 Union Square. 
Ladies’ Angular 


HANDWRITING COPY-BOOKS, 


OR THE ENGLISH HAND. 


No. 2—ILetters and Werds........... i Style. 
No. 3—Werds and Capitals........ “ 

No. 4—Sentences Medium Style. 
No. 5— 66 Capitals, etc.......Finished “ 
No. 6—Netes aad Invitations...... “ 


the demand for some course of 
instruction in this fashionable atyle of ladies’ writing, 
and which should be based on correct and scientific 
Principles, this set of Copy-books has been prepared 
with great care and after a thorough examination of 
all the most popular systems published in England. 


The retail price of the book is 15 cents each, from 


which the usual discount for introduction is allowed 
to schools, 


Any one of the entire set will be sent by mail, postage 
» On receipt of the price. Published by . 


wee R. LOCKWOOD & SON, 


812 Broapway, New YORK. 


SPLENDID PAPERS ONE YEAR FOR THE PRICE OF ONE, AND SUX VALUABLE 


PREMIUMS FREE ! 


lace, and it will last a lifetime. 


A most useful article for lady or gentieman. 


2. Gentlemen’s Silver Filigree Veat Chain. t 
of an infinite number of fine silver threads artistically woven together to form the beautiful pattern. 
beauty, and a handsome tassel is attached in lieu of a locket or charm. ‘ j 
Itis a handsome imitation ivory pencil case, with steel trimmings. 


The Fireside at Home anid The Rural Home Journal are two ot 


the most valuable and interesting papers published. One is a mammoth 16- 
page, 64-column paper, while the other has eight large pages 
and 32 columns. Tue Firesipg at Home is a profusely 
illustrated paper devoted to Literature of the better order, 
and contains Serial and Short Stories by the best authors, 
Poems, Narratives of Travel and Adventure, Biographical 
Sketches, Wit and Humor,ete. Tue Rurat Home Journai 
is devotedto Agriculture, Horticulture, Household Economy, 
Ladies’ Fancy Work, Reading for the Young, the Exposure 
of Humbugs, etc., and is likewise finely illustrated, These 
two papers are just what is needed in every family for 
amusement, entertainment and justruction. The regular 
subscription price of Tue Firestpg at Home is $1.00 per 
year, and thatof Taz Rurat Home Jouxnat 50 cents; but 

q wishing to double our already mammoth circulation of 100,- 
fee 6000, and introduce our papers into new homes, we bow make 
the grandest and most liberal offer that has ever been made 

by any reliable publishing house. Our offer is as follows: 
Uponreceiptof Only One Dollar, we will send both The 

Firesideat Home and The Rural HomeJ ournal/for 
One Year, and we will also send, Free and post-paid, 


Six Valuable and Useful Premiuma, as follows: 
1. An Elegant Ladies’ Peart Shell Necklace. This 

elegant necklace is composed of many beautiful pear! shells. 
At each end is a tassel, likewise composed of the shells, and 
when worn the ends are twisted just above the tassels to 
join. Noladvy can failgo be proud of this magnificent neck- 
This handsome gent’s watch chain is composed 
Two dainty slides add to its 


3. Handsome Imitation Ivory Extension Pencil, 
The lead (which 


comes with the pencil) is projected automatically and returned in the sameway. 4. Beauttful O11 Colored Window Transpar- 


eney. A beautiful picture in oil, executed upon transparent material aud enclosed in a neat metallic frame. 


It is to be placed in 


the window ofa room, where the light shining through, the effect is very beautiful, and nothing can surpass it for adorning a home. 


5. Japanese Lamp Shade. 


A novel and beautiful lamp shade of Japanese manufacture, composed of variegated colors and 
It is made of elastic material that can be stretched to twice its natural dimensions and adjusted to any lamp, and when not 


designs. 

in use may be folded up and put away. 6. An Album of Portralita of Celebrities, containing fine and accurate portraits of 
all the leading Statesmen, Authors, Poets, Editors, Financiers, Senators, Members of Congress, etc., etc., of the present day, printed 
upon heavy plate paper and neatly bound in the form of @ handsome album. Our illustrations represeut these elegant premiums, 


though upon a very small scale. 


this to be the finest collection of valuable premiums ever offered. 


Our premiums are all warranted first-class and genuine, and just as represented—we offer nothing cheap or worthless. 
You canuot fail vo be delighted with them. 


Remember, we send all of the above described premiums, six in number, securely packed in a hand- 
some box, by mail post-paid, also Tux Frrestpg at Home and Tae Rurat Home Journat for one year, ujon receiptof only one dollar. 


We guarantee 
Take advantage of this 


wonderful bargainnow/ You may never again have a chance to obtain so much for so little money! We guarantee that you shall 
receive fully three times the value of money sent, and of ge are not perfectly satisfied that you have received such value, we will 


cheerfully return the amount. We are an old-establish 


please and satisfy all our patrons. 


well known and reliable house, and cannot afford to do otherwise than 
For $5.00 we will send six copies of the two papers for one year and six sets of the premiunis; 
therefore, by getting five of your friends to send with you, you will secure your own free. 


Address, 


F. M. LUPTON, Publisher, No. 27 Park Place, New York City. 


All the leading newspapers of America endorse the publishing house of F. M. Lupton as thoroughly and entirely reliable. Those 
“ho sail to take advantage of the above great offer will miss a chance of a lifetime ! 


WHITTIER’S BIRTHDAY. 


To accommodate Schools that wish to observe the 
Birthday of Mr. WHITTIER on December 17, we will 
furnish, free of cost for transportation, copies of a 


Biographical Sketch of Mr. Whittier 
(with a Portrait of the Poet and a view of 
his Amesbury Home), at 14 cents each. 


Whittier Leaflets, pamphlet or sheets, 25c. 


Whittier Birthday Book, Portrait and 12 
Illustrations. $100. 


Whittier Portrait, life-size. $1.00. 
Whittier’s Poems. Diamond Edition. $1. 
Whittier’s Poems. Household Edition. $2. 


Modern Classics, No. 5, containing “‘ Snow- 
Bound,’’ ‘* The Tent on the Beach,’’ and 
Favorite Poems. 75 cents. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 
OBJECT - FORMS and SOLIDS. 


Best Goods at Lowest Rates. 
Send for List to 
CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, 
Wrixpsor Looks, Cr. 
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ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 
Manufacturers of 
Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 


Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 


and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
od both Field and Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list, on application. 264tf 1 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 


Il. tical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 
MI. — Magic Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
IV.—Pbhilosoph. and Chemical A (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


=z (1) 9234 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia. 


Window Shades 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
Send size of window for estimate, to 
L. B. McCLEES & Co., 


GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
1026 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


Illustrating “ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told,” 
and adopted by the “ Society for the Encouragement 
of Home Study.” Price, $3.00, Also, 


50 SPECIES OF SHELLS — PRICE, $2.50, 
W. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HISTORY STORE, 
168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


FOR SALE, 
A valuable school property with a flourishing school, 
jocated in a healthful town of three thousand inhabit- 
ants, with beautiful surroundings, in the State of Ala- 
bama. Said property and good-will can now be pur- 
chased for $2000. Applyto HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager N. 
395 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


ARVARD BOOK-RACK. Handsome, dur- 
able, wonderfully convenient to all who use books. 
Unequaled as a gift. A special offer to introduce, 
We will send a Harvard neatly boxt, all charges pre- 
pee to any address on receipt of $1.00. Holds 5 or 50 
ts equally well. Self-adjusting. 5000 already sold. 
Wherever we send one, others are ordered. atl, 


Readers and Writers Labor-savers. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken lively home interest ; they are bea ; 
they provide the — best and cheapest method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. Specimens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 

J. W. SOHERMERHORN & 00., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445. 7 East 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Treeachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 

MISS M. J. YOUNG, 


American and ign Teachers’ Agency 
240 uz (1) $8 Union Square, New Yack. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Wants good teachers to fill the holiday vacancies that 
are now rapidly comingin. A prominent New York 
teacher writes to-day, Nov. 18: ‘‘ Lagain desire the aid 
of your Bureau, and wish to be early in the field, feel- 
ing confident that I have a better chance of securing a 
desirable position through you than through all the — 
agencies combined.’’ Address the Manager, 
L. B. LANDIS, 
City Supt. of Public Schools, 
389 tf ALLENTOWN, PA. 


HOME & FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Agent for the Juvet Glebe, 
AND DEALER IN SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE & CoO., 
393 tf 105 East Twenty-Eighth St., New York. 


PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS, 
Established 1873; J AMES CHRISTIE, 
Domestic Build’g, Broadway and 14th St., New York. 


TE AC H tb RS WANTING positions, or Colleges, 

SCHOOLS, and Families wanting 
competent Instructors, apply to BROCKWAY TEAOH- 
ERS’ AGENCY, 10 Times Building, Chicago, Ill. 384zz 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or to the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 
and Governesses. Call on or address 

PROFESSOR LEGENDRE 
348-22 1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 


M r N. E. Bureau of Education, 
will be at his office, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, “ Thanks- 
giving week,” and during every other week of the 
year, to meet Teachers and Committees interested in 
the school campaign of 1882-83. Numerous calls for 
good teachers from nearly every part of the country. 


A REASON WHY 


So many of the better class of American teachers are 
on with the N. E. Bureau of Education, and so 
many of the best schools all over the nation are seekin 
teachers through this agency, is told by our correspond- 
ent below: 

Hrea» Orcutt, LL.D.: My dear Sir, — There has 
always been one field of usefulness unoccupied, so far 
as my knowledge extends, by any educational bureau in 
the country; viz., that of assisting capable and ambitious 
teachers, already at work, in bettering their condition, 
by bringing them into correspondence with employers 
ready to offer them better work and better pay. I have 
reason to know that you have successfully occupied 
this field, and I congratulate you and the better class of 
American teachers upon the fact. 

Yours faithfully, R. M. JONES, 
Head Master William Penn School. 
Philadelphia, July 3, 1882, tf 


‘AN UNUSUAL DEMAND 


At this office for Teachers to go West, to take impor- 
tant positions in the Public Schools of — 
Apply at oace to HIRAM ORC ? 
Mahager N.E. Bureaw of Education, 
84 16 Hawiey Boeton. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Li- 


braries, and Laboratories for the 
Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 
Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 
ea For the College Calendar, containing full par- 
ticulars, apply to 


Miss ALICE E, FREEMAN, President, 
372 zz Wellesley, Maas. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Opento bothsexes. Address the Registrar, 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. | Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 


‘MORY COLLEGE, 
OXFORD, GEORGIA. 

cee! College was organized in 1837. It is located 
in a region (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is fall,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, Arricus G. 
HAyGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 348-tf 


[Sena COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
Study. For ladies and gentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
$192. Gro. F. MAGOoN, Prest. 335 tf 


PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
resident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 zz 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston, 
Entrance examinations, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mase, 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 

ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 

For Catalogue apply to Rev. GzO. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS, C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittafield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
. H, BARLOW, A.M., Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
catalogue. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 


ARFIELD KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING SCHOOL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Will admit pupils from Nov. 9, 1882, to Jan. 14, 1883, 
Send for circular to Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, I St., near 18th 
St. Ref.—Hon. John Eaton, Commis’r of Ed., Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Miss E. P. Peabody, 54 Bowdoin St., Boston. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
=e For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
381 OTTO FuoHS, Acting Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb. 8, 1883, 

55 zz Address E. H. RusseLL, Principal. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
September 6, 1882. For circulars, etc., address Miss 
ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypEy, A.M 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss, 
For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass, 
For Bot. 


Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 


EW YORK NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 

for Kindergarten Teachers. Model Kinde n 
and Elementary Classes. 7 E. 22d St. Eleventh An- 
nual Course, Oct.4. Prof. JoHN KRAUS and MARIA 
KRAUS-BOELTE, authors of “ Kindergarten Guide,” 
Kindergarten: its Use and Abuse,” &c. 288 


PREPARATORY. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I., prepares for College, Scientific Schools, or 
1, Superior teachers. 2. EHacellent char- 


ap 
drill. 7. Zlocution 


HENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
G Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLER, A.M., 


pal, Kast Greenwich, R. L. 


Valuable School Helps. 


The sight and time Recitation-drafts are pronounced 
by Colleges aud Academies, High Schools and Grammar 
Departments as the best recitation-helps in use. The 
Public School Tardy-box is also appreciated by teachers 

cents for a sample package of Drafts and 
Price-list of School Helps. 
LEIGH HUNT, 


Superintendent East-side Scbools, 


303 tf Dus Mornzs, IOWA, 
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What knowledge is of most worth? 


What every boy and girl should study. 


What every teacher should study. 
What will save thousands of dollars. 


What will prepare every boy for business. 
What will avoid troublesome litigation. 
What is more important than “ ologies.” 


What will make this study teachable. 


What branch has been too much neglected. 


What should be used in every school. 


What every teacher should adopt at once. 


NEW-ENGLAND AGENCY, 
( Educational Department), 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
Phitadelphia, have established a 


Bi 
3 Fifty Law 


Lessons. 


General Agency at 87 Franklin Street, Boston, 


for their EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, includ 
ing their STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE 


All orders sent to this address will receive prompt 


Price, post-paid, 81.35 
for first supply fer Schoe 


Sample Copy to 
use. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


Teachers, 75 cents. Liberal reduction made 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CoO., 


18S and 20 Astor 


Invite the attention of School Officers and Teachers to their list of Standard School Books, among which are 


THE FRANKLIN READERS, 
FRANKLIN COPY-BOOKS, 


FRANKLIN COMPOSITION BLANKS, 
MACVICARS'S NEW ARITHMETICS, 


Send for Circulars. 


Place, New York, 


BARTLEW’S SCHOOL BECORDS, 
WARREN'S SPELLERS, 
CAMPBELL’S U. Ss. HISTORY, 
SCHOOL MUSIC, &c., &c. 
392 


attention: 
T. W. GILSON, Genl. Agt., 
87 Franklin 8t., BOSTON. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical 9 1.10 
Rescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jeven’s Elementary Lesseousin Logic, .90 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.35 

Educational Catalogue application. 


sent free on 
154 zs 


377 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 
355 zz PHILADELPHIA. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin YORE, 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; “‘ THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol. in cloth, 30 cts. in paper. 


Splendid Holiday Gift! 


A FORTUNE for AGENTS, TEACHERS 
and MINISTERS. 


The new Pictorial View of the World in 
21 Chromo Oil-colors, with an elegant Hand- 
beok of 80 pages. The most complete Treasury 
of Art, Science, and Knowledge ever produced. 


The New-England Journal of Education says: ‘It 
— ,be introduced into every American home and 
ool,” 


ta Special rates will be given with a canvassing- 
agency. Apply at once to 


JOHN BEABDSHAW. 


112 Chambers Street, New York City. 
HENRY CAREY BAIRD 


& CO., 
Industrial Pubtishers, Booksellers, Importers 
810 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Have recently published 
Tables for Chemical Analysis. 
with an Introductory Chapter on the Course of - 
ysis. By HEINRICH WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
Third American, from 11th German ed. Edited by 
Chas. F. Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin- 
son Coll., Pa. 8vo,cloth. $1.50 by mail, pos free. 
ew Our various catalogues, covering every branch 
of Applied Science, sent free to any one in any py of 
the world who will furnish his address. BZ 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem’y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts, \°7% Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books, PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL’S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. _ | 

BERARD'S New U. S. History. 19 Bond Street, 
GOODRICH'’S Child's History. NEW YORK. 
ROYSE’S American Literature, 

ROYSE’S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. |153 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| SHICAGO. 
CLA RE MA YNARD 734 Broadway, 

Anderson’s Histories and Hist’1 Readers; 


Leighton’s History of Rome; 

Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course 

Beed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Lessons in English; 

Hutchisen’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 


1. D. WILLIAMS, Agt. 
151 Wabash Av., 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 


87 Franklin St.,BOSTON. DUBUQUE, IOWA. 
PARKER & MARVEL’S 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS, 


In Parts, 15 cents. Complete Book, 30 cts. 
ORLANDO LEACH, New York, Agent. 305tf 


GET THE BEST 
Song-Books for Schools. 
Sterling Gems. and colleting ot 


and useful collection of 
Secular Music by THEO. E. Pemxins and H. P. MAIN. | 
We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first- 
class Song Book for Schools, Academies, etc. Price 
$4.50 per ; 50 cents each, if sent by mail, 


A NEW ERA IN MUSIC. 

H H By THEODORE 
The Tonic Sol-Fa Music Reader. #7 srwano's 
B. C. UNSELD, presents a “ natural method” of learn- 
mma tes ,» by which the ability to sing at sight is ac- 
in less than half the usual time. It also leads 
4% poe musical in who use 

etc. Price, 30 cts. 


Specimen pages of either of above, free on application. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 


Now Ready: Merchant of Venice; Julius Cesar; Tem- 
t; Henry ; Richard II; Richard III; Macbeth; 
idsummer-Night’s Dream; ‘Henry V; As You Like It; 
Hamlet; Much Ado About Nothing; Romeo and Juliet; 
Othello; Twelfth Night; Winter’s Tale; John ; i 
Henry 1V; 2 Henry IV; Lear; Taming of the Shrew; 
All’s Well; Coriolanus; Cymbeline; Comedy of Errors; 
Antony and Cl tra ; Measure for Measure; Merry 
Wives; Love’s Labor’s Lost; Two Gentlemen of Verona; 
Timon of Athens; Troilu« and Cressida. Send for Cir- 
c 


A. 0. KIN, Agt. for New 
7 Park Street, Boston, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


Books for Supplementary Reading. 


THE BOOK OF FABLES, CHIEFLY 
FROM AESOP; Chosen and phrased*by Horace 
E. Scudder; with 38 illustrations ‘4 H. W. Herrick. 
55 fables, told in a simple and intelligible way. The 
type. illustrations. and phraseology will attract youn 
children. A child who has read the Fables shoul 
be able to read “ The American Classics.” 50 cts. 


AMERICAN CLASSICS FOR SCHOOLS. 


I. LONGFELLOW. Il. HAWTHORNE. 
Illustrated. With Biographical Sketches an@ Notes. 
Each rolume has selections simple in form, direct in 
narrative, and is well adapted to the tastes of children 
who have gained some facility in reading. This series 
forms a good introduction to American Frees, Aweri- 
can Poems, and Ballads and Lyrics. 60 cents for 
each number. 395 tf 


HALL & WHITING, 


_Publishers, 
AND DEALERS IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School. Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention d to furnishing School Boards. 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 


Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 306 tf eow 


#+@ALL MAPS+ 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices, 


AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY C0. 


156 Bromfield St. 
Joun A. Borie, Manager. 


L. PRANG & 
Ant anp Pusiisumrs, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


American Text-Books of Art Education. 


The American Drawing Medels 


Drawing Materials. 


P °s Natural Mistery Series. For schools 
and es. Animals and plants represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instraction with object- 


Prang’s Americar Chremes. 


cl 


22 Bond Street. New York. 
L. B&B. McCLees & Co. 
Furnish Schoo] Boards with Books, 81 
Crayons, Pens, Ink, Paper, Pencils, an 
everything needed by pupil and teacher, at 
lowest wholesale p . Write them for 


estimate, at 
1026 ARCH STREET, 
387 tf PHILADELPHIA. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for ° 
(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series Atlases (1 vols.), 750. to $95 
The Elemen ctence Series (30 vols. 78 
The Advanced Series (18 vols.), 1.28 
Putnam’s Worild’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s lo. of Biography, (new od) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poe for Home and 1.26 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 60 


Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Treland’s Pocket Classical 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und So » 1.265 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, 

Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.76 


Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theo é 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. Illus. 

Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 


Full with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 


New Publications. 107 Chambers St, New York, 


Barthelomew's New Drawing Series. 
Gillet & Reolfe’s New Physics. 

K.ittle Gems of Literature. 

Payson, Duuten and Scribner's Copy Books. 
American Standard Writing Spelier. 

*,* Copies of any of our publications will be sent for 
examination, post-paid, on receipt of price; and if not 
introduced may be returned to us at our expense, and 
the price paid will berefunded, Descriptive Catalogue 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 


Keene’s Selections for yy A Elocution, 
Life of Horace Mann, by his Wife ele 
The Gulistan of Saadi. 


Woodward & Cates’ ye of Chronology, 7.50 
Quick’s Educational 1,50 
Adams’ Free School System of the United States, 2.50 


AMERICAN COMPOSERS. 


As regards musical compositions of note, America j, 
undoubtedly young. A great deal has, however, during 
the last few years, been accomplished. The following 
are all by native composers: 


Zenobia. ($2.00.) By 8. G. Pratt. 
A grand Opera of much merit. 
St. Peter. ($1.60.) By J. K. Paine. 
A well-known Oratorio. 
Redemption Hymn. (30cts.) By J.C. D. Parker, 
A short, but complete and impressive work. 
Christmas. (80 cts.) By A. C. Gutterson. 
A sacred Cantata for Christmas time. 
Fall of Jerusalem. (80 cts.) By H. E. Parkhurst. 
An impressive and musical Cantata. 
46th Psalm. (80 cts.) By Dudley Buck. 
A first-class sacred composition. 
Praise to Ged. (2.00.) By G. F. Bristow. 
An Oratorio; noble words and mnsic. 
Belshazzar. ($1.00) By J. A. Butterfield. 
Grand and beautiful scenic Cantata. 
Joseph's Bondage. (8100.) By J. M. Chadwick, 
A splendid oriental sacred Cantata. 
Christ the Lord, (80cts.) By W. Williams. 
Easy Christmas Cantata. 
Den Munie. ($1.50.) By Dudley Buck. 
A legend of the Crusaders, set to music. 
Picnic. ($1.00.) By J. R. Thomas. 
Will do (in-doors) for a winter concert. 
New Flower Queen. (75cts.) By G. F. Root. 
New arrangement of a famous Cantata. 
Bomesg. Ship (80 cts.) and Storm Ming (38 cts.) 
By B. F. Baker. Easy and striking Cantatas. 


Any book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
393 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, << } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining. Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Nermal Algebra. 
Brooks’s and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 


H OW National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the in the U.S. 
Order PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB RATES. Send 
TO stamp for ee Catalogue. Teach- 
MO N EY application. School Suppliee all kinds. 
» | Address HENRY D. YES & CO., 
253 as 13% Bromfield St., Boston, Maas. 
WILLARD SMALL, 


ers supplied with Books, and Station 

every kind at wholesale rates. 

14a Bromfield St., Boston, 
PUBLISHER OF 


4 full line of SOHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 


Prose Translation of Virgil, $2.00 
Blaisdell’s Study sf English Classics, . 1.50 
Fisher’s Three Pronunciations of Latin, - 50 
De Coulange’s Ancient City, - at 


Translation by Gladwin, 
Introduction by R. W. Emerson. - 


formers, - 


FF Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Also. in press, to be ready in December, Joseph 


avers Lectures on the Science and Art of Kduca- 
on. 
cators. 


Send for circalar, and read opinions 
t 


Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. 8S. 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8S, 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 
Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets, 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 
First Lessons in Philology. 

CHICAGO. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, 
43 Bleeker St. 


Now Ready, 


29 CHOICE, ECONOMICAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIRRARIES, 


25 TO 500 VOLS. 


car 40 to 60 per cent. discount. Send for list and 


Address 


N. TIBBALS & SON, 
872tf 134 Nassau Sireet, New Vork City. 


save money. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown &vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for Catalogues. 


PoRTER & GOATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
The Normal Readers. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 0OO., 


23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass., 
PUBLISH 


Bradbury’s Eaten’s Practical Arithmetics ; 


sé Elementary Arithmetic ; 
Combining Oral and Written Work. 


Bradbury’s Algebra, Geometry, Trigonome- 


try, and Surveying; 


Stone’s History of England ; 
Mieservey’s Book-Keeping, single and dou- 


ble entry, for High-schools and Academies ; 


Mieservey’s Book Keeping, siugle entry, 


for grammar schools. 


gay Send for Descriptive Circular. 370 


6 Bond Street, 
ungison’s Mhysiology. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
205 Wabash Ave, (Coates’s Comprehensive aker. 
CHICAGO. Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


PUBLISH 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., 


Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. Analytical G 
Raub’s Language Series. pitt, and Calculus, 
262 Westminster 8\.,! ummere’s Surveying. Minide’s Drawing, 8vo, 84.00 
Dickens’s Child's History England, |Pintimer’s Blow-Pipe Analysis, 870, 
Plympteon’s és ss 12mo, 1.50 


New Text-Books. 


Text-Books on Chemistry 


16 Bandolph Uhicago; 76 E, Ninth Now York. 


$5 0 $20 


MAURY’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. Specimens: Element- 
ary, 85 cents; Rovised Manual, $1.25. 
BROWNE & HALBEMAN’S OLARENDON DICTIONARY. | po.ton’s Quantitative Analysis. 
Specimens. 45 cents. Introduction to Fresenius. “ 1 50 
GILDERSLEEVE’S NEW LATIN PRIMER. Specimens, | BRUSH’S Blow-pipe Analysis. 8vo, “ 3 50 
75 cents. ORAFT’S Qualitative Analysis, 12mo, “ 1 50 
GILDERSLEEVE’S FIFTH BOOK OF CESAR. Speci-| DREOHSEL’S Chemical Reactions, 12mo, “ 1 2 
men, 36 cents. FRESENIUS’ Qualitative Analysis, 8vo, “ 3 50 
PERRIN’S OXSAR’S CIVIL WAR. Specimens, 90 cts. 4 
VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. Specimens, 60 cents, 
HOLMES’S NEW HISTORY OF THE UNITED stares. | 600 
Specimens, $1 Organic 8vo, “ 10 00 
For above and other valuable ene, in-| PERKINS’ Qualitative Analysis, 12mo “6 1 00 
g Venable’s Mathematics, Holmer's Readers -| THORPE’S Quantitative * 1zmo, 1 50 
ter’s General History, and Maury’s Wall Maps, address —_— 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., Published by JOHN WILEY & SOAS, New York, 
49 Murray New York. New Complete Catalogue gratis. 
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